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This Number begins the Second Volume under the present manage- 
ment. Those who have come to our subscription list during the past 
year we are indeed grateful to. 


The first Catholic to issue a Magazine in our city was Mathew 
Carey. In 1787 he issued the ‘‘ American Museum.”’ 


After six months, in the Preface to his second Volume, he made the 
annexed remarks, which we ask all whom it covers to consider as ° 
adopted by us: 

‘¢ After a careful examination of the various shoals on which perodi- 
cal publications have been wrecked, in this and other countries, I am in 
dread of only one, which I am almost ashamed to intimate—but which, 
justice to myself, as well as a sincere desire, by insuring stability to this 
work, to be as far serviceable to the community, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, as my feeble talents and my situation will admit, 
forbid me to pass over in silence. This shoal, the danger of which I 
deprecate, is the want of a due punctuality in paying the subscriptions. 
These being small, each individual is but too apt to suppose it a matter - 
of great indifference whether he pays his quota at the time appointed, or 
in six or twelve months afterwards. This is a great mistake. It is, fur- 
ther, to be observed, that the expense of sending twice, thrice, or, as is. 
often the case, four times for the amount ofa subscription, bears no 
small proportion to the sum received. After this explanation, it must be - 
unnecessary to request of those subsoribers. who wish success to the 
Museum, or desire its proprietor may receive a reward for his earnest 
endeavors to gratify them, that they will, at the completion of each vol- 
ume, renew their subscription for the succeeding one. Those gentlemen 
who, agreeably to the original plan, have already done this, are entitled 
to my thanks.’’ 


The progress of a century has not yet developed a plan insuring 
stability to publications if subscriptions are not promptly paid. 
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Read before American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Sept., 15th, 1887. 
Thomas F'itzSimons, 


PENNSYLVANIA'S OATHOLIO SIGNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


By MarTm I. J. GRIvrin. 





In the commemoration of the formulation (rather than the adoption) 
of the Constitution of our country, it is aptly within the lines of this So- 
ciety’s work not only to be AMERICAN and thus in accord with the patriotic 
remembrances entwined in a recollection of the important event in our 
country’s history, but also CATHOLIC to manifest that in this Centennial, 
as in that of every great event in our Nation’s history, Catholics take an 
active interest. 


Of those who assembled at the State House to draft principles of 
government; that should give to the States ‘‘a more perfect union ”’ and to 
the General Government greater efficiency and power, two were Catholics — 
Thomas FitzSimons, of Pennsylvania, and Daniel Carroll, of Maryland. 


It is of Thomas FitzSimons I will speak. 


In a short sketch of this Signer of the Constitution by Henry Flanders, 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine Vol. II, it is said that very little is known of 
him, notwithstanding his prominence a century ago and Jas. G. Barnwell, Li- 
brarian of Philadelphia Library in Reading Notes on the Constitution says, 
*¢ Little has been published in a collected form about Thomas Fitz Simons.’ 


Thus is my task the greater, to present as fulla record” of the career of 
this statesman as will make it worthy of the Patriotic Legislator. 


Even the place of his birth is unknown, and the place of his burial un- 
certain. Of his papers that. would tell much of his career intervening few 
remain. No portrait of him is known to exist. Even family tradition has 
little to give. Yet he was our City’s leading merchant, active public man, 
foremost and representative Catholic. 
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Where was Thomas FitzSimons born? His grandnephew, Mr. John 
J. Maitland, traditionally relates that Clare, Ireland was the place. Col. 
George Meade, whose great-grand aunt Catharine Meade, married Mr. Fitz- 
Simons gives me Belfast, 1741, though he cannot give the source of his in- 
formation. 


Miss Charity Robeson, gives me traditional information that Wicklow, 
Ireland was the place. While Mr. Flanders, corrects his statement of Ire- 
land being the place by saying Philadelphia should be named. Col. A. J. 
Dallas, U. 8. A., has given me information indicating the possibility that 
Limerick was the birthplace. Ina letter to Bishop Carroll, in 1806, Mr. 
Fitz Simons, speaks of Ireland as the country of his birth. 


The weight of evidence fixes Ireland as the place, but the locality has 
yet to be determined. The year was 1741. He had three brothersand a 
sister twin to himself Ann, born in 1741. 


Nicholas was born in 1732, and died July 27th, 1784, and is buried at 
St. Peter’s Third and Pine, in the grave with his son Norris, born February 
16th 1764, and who died October 2d 1772. 


His brother John born 1746, is buried in another portion of St. Peter’s. 
He died 18th of November 1795, age 49. He had been a Lieutenant in the 
State Navy during the Revolution. Of his brother Andrew, I only know 
that in 1788 he was in Charleston, S. C., seemingly as the Agent of Thomas 
in the sale of lands. He wrote John then in Philadelphia. The sister Ann 
born 1741, married Peter Maitland, father of John Maitland, of Thomas 
and Ann Maitland of Philadelphia, and died May 8th 1808, and was buried 
in St. Mary’s Grave yard So. Fourth St, Somuch for hisrelatives. His bro- 
thers are never mentioned as Catholics. They died Protestants. Whether 
they abandoned the Catholic Church, or Thomas became a Catholic in his 
youthful days is not known.* 

Flanders states he came here between 1762 and 1765 but he was here and 
his Father Thomas also in 1758 as the subscription list for the purchase of 
St. Mary’s ground proves. Thomas Fitz Simons Jr. gave £8 5s and Thomas 
Fitz Simons Sr. gave £5 8s, That Jr. was the manI am to relate of I 
found satisfying proof of one week ago in the Archives of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore to which I was given unrestricted access by Cardinal Gibbons. 





* Mr. John J. Maitland, grand nephew of Thomas FitzSimons does not concede that the 
John and Nicholas mentioned were brothers of Thomas Fitzsimons. 
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Documents there show that the ground on which St. Mary’s church was 
erected in 1763 was that year transferred to the name of Rev. Robert Hard- 
ing the pastor. The document was witnessed by Thomas Fitz Simons Jr. 
In 1811 during the controversy of Bishop Egar with the Fathers Harold, 
his assistants, an inquiry arose as to the title of the chure’. The deed to 
Father Harding was not recorded. It was by Bishop Egan given to Thomas 
Fitz Simons who was a witness to its signing and he had it recorded. 
Thus is proven that our Thomas Fitz Simons was in Philadelphia as early 
as 1758. 

In November, 1757, a Thomas Fitzsimmons died and bequeathed one- 
third of his estate to his son Thomas, the remainder te his wife Honora. 
Possibly that Thomas was the father of our Thomas and may have been the 
Thomas Fitzsimons who in 1756 was in business at corner 24 and Chestnut. 


In 1763, Thomas Fitz Simons was married to Catharine, sister of 
George Meade. This date sought for so long I obtained from a letter he 
wrote Archbishop Carroll in 1808, in which he speaks of having been 
married 45 years. 

The next record testifying to the presence, and the faith of Thomas 
FitzSimons, is obtained from the recently published volume of Records of 
our Historical Society, wherein is given the transcript from old St. Joseph’s 
Baptismal Register, that on Sept. 27th 1772, Thomas and Catharine Fitz- 
Simons, stood sponsors for Henriette Constance Meade, daughter of George 
and Henriette Meade, born August 15th. They did the same duty on Aug. 
26th 1774, for George Strich Meade, son of the same parents baptized the 
day of his birth. He died Aug. 29th 1774. On Oct. 29th 1775, Thomas 
FitzSimons, and wife with Garrett Meade, and wife and Thomas Straka, 
stood as sponsors for Robert Meade, son of George Meade and wife. Robt. 
died May 5th 1796, buried at Christ Church, So FitzSimonsand wife, were 
sponsors in 3 years and 1 month, for 3 childten of George Meade. George» 
Meade came from Limerick. 


But the times were birth hours of events, that Peuples and Nations 
have been gainers by. The days were troublesome and rebellious ones for 
England. The Bill closing the port of Boston passed Parliament in March 
1774. Paul Revere came riding ‘‘in hot haste’’ in to Philadelphia with 
Boston‘’scry of ‘“‘help.” Our City’s Patriots met at the City Tavern, 
Second above Walnut, east side on May 20th, 1774, to consider the state of 
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affairs. Thomas FitzSimons was there. A Committee of Correspondence 
was appointed, and he was named as one of the 13 under authority to calla 
general meeting of the citizens ; this Committee convened, such a meeting 
on June I8th. That meeting declared the closing of Boston’s Port as an 
unconstitutional act, and pronounced its judgment that a general Congress 
of all the Colonies ought to be convened. Subscription for Boston to be 
collected. It appointed a committee of Correspondence of 43 members, 


Thomas FitzSimons was one. They called a conference of delegates 
from Pennsylvania to meet at Carpenter’s Hall on July 15th Thomas 
FitzSimons was one of the deputies. That Conference asserted America’s 
rights and requested the Assembly to appoint delegates to a Continental 
Congress. That Congress met Sept. 4th 1774. Washington was a member 
of that Congress. According to his Diary on the afternoon of October 9th 
‘led by cutiosity and good company he attended the Romish Church.”’ 
Whom more likely to have been the ‘‘ good company ”’ to “lead ’’ to our 
church than Thomas FitzSimons the only Catholic then in official promi- 
nence, and one of the conveners of the Congress Washington was attend- 
ing. During the Constitutional Convention, Washington again on May 27. 
1787, ‘‘ went to the Romish church to a high Mass” and as it was to St. 
Mary’s, where Thomas Fitz Simons had a pew we may believe it was in his 
company Washington went, 


The election of Mr. FitzSimons in July 1774, as one of tbe Provincial 
Deputies, is the first appointment or election to office, known to have been 
held by a Catholic. Though not excluded from office under Penn’s govern- 
ment up to 1689, they were then ‘excepted’? from office holding, and by 
the test oath of 1702, they were prevented as the oath was one no Catholic 
could take. So it continued until the difficulties with Engiand warranted 
a more just consideration of Catholics, though as te their religion they 
always were in Pennsylvania as free as they are to-day—to publicly worship 
God according to their faith. 


But that Continential Congress had bigots like John Adams. and the 
very month that Washington with Adams visited St. Mary’s church, it had 
issued an Address to the People of Great Britain, denouncing the Catholic 
as ‘‘a religion that has deluged your island in blood and dispersed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through every part of the world.”’ 
Affairs became daily more serious, England would Cverce the unruly 
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and rebellious. So Lexington came into the world’s and humanity’s his- 
tory. The travel-worn courier came rushing into our streets at 5 o’clock of 
April 24th 1775. 

The Associators at once became armed militia, and though they too 
had denounced ‘*‘ Popery ” and King George as its abetting ally to impose 
its superstitions on the good people of these colonies by the power of the 
Catholic Canadians, Thomas FitzSimons, knowing his country’s danger, 
formed a company. He was assigned to the 3d Battalion under Col. Cad- 
walader, and Lieut. Col. John Nixon, who was the grand-son of a Catholic 
from Wexford. 

On June 2Uth the Associators were reviewed by Washington, while on 
his way to take command of the army at Cambridge, Mass. On June 22d, 
the 3d Battalion attended Christ Church to hear a ‘‘ Sermon on Present 
Situation of American Affairs,’’ by Rev. Wm. Smith. 


Defeat and success were alternatively Washington’s. The Declaration 
of Independence was the defiance of the Colonies to England, when the time 
of supplication and protest had passed. That was the day of decision. 
Many sturdy advocates and resolute defenders of the rights of the Colonies 
hesitated to take the side of the Declaration and deserted the Patriot por- 
tion. It was a time of peril to all. 


On July 34 1776, the Provincial Committee of New Jersey, asked the 
Committee of Safety of Philadelphia, to send troops to Monmouth Court 
House to check the Tories and defend the approaches ta Staten Island (His 
Philada 329.) 


The three Battalions of Philadelphia, were ordered to march. They 
were illy prepared. But the women of our city gathered lint and bandages, 
Awnings and sails were transformed into tents, clock and window weights 
made into bullets. 


Committees to care for the families of Associators were formed and as 
Thomas FitzSimons was Captain of a company in the Third we find his 
friend and afterwards partner George Meade, on the Committee for 8d Bat- 
talion. This Battalion did duty at Woodbridge, Elizabethtown and vicinity 
Capt. FitzSimons company served from July 10th, to August 19th, and one 
member was not discharged until 29th. 


From a pay roll in the possession of his grand-nephew Mr. J. J. Mait- 
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land, I obtain the following list of members, whose accounts were paid by 
Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Joseph Bullock. There was a Catholic of this name in Chester 
Co., Sergt. Young’s Diary shows ‘He cared very little forthe men” in 
the campaign of Dec.—Jan. 

Gavin Hamilton, Ensign, Jas. Hood; (‘‘Kind and careful.”? Young.) 
Sergt., James Ham, Sergt., George Young, Fifer, Thomas Jones, served 
until August 10th Private, Richard Guy, August 10th John Warner, Aug. 
19th, Peter George, Charles Forder, John McIntire, John Smith, William 
Harper, Thomas Rue, George Norton, Thomas Abbot, Philip Myer, Ber- 
nard Watkinson, John Hawkins, Joseph Wetherby, David Henderson, 
Peter Cuthbert. 

In November 1776, a new Committee of Correspondence 109 in number 
was elected. FitzSimons was not a member of it, as from Conference and 
Committee he had now to pass to sterner duty. 

On November 6th, George Meade & Co., of which Mr. FitzSimons, was 
a member, wrote the Sup Ex-Council of Pennsylvania, presenting the re- 
quest of the Canadian officers imprisoned at Bristol to be sent to Lancaster, 
**as they are told they can be better taken care of there than in any of the 
smaller towns. 

Fitz Simons and other associators had but a brief respite from field duty. 
Since the July and August campaign affairs had been growing more dis- 
astrous for the Patriots. 

Long Island battle had been fought and lost. New York had been 
taken. Forts Washington and Lee captured, and Washington was in re- 
treat through Jersey. His heart was in anguish and his desponding cries 
of *“*I think the game is pretty near up’’ and ‘‘ we are near the end of the 
tether ’’ best attest the deplorable state of America’s struggle for Liberty. 
But when yet did Liberty dwell with a people who had not borne sacrifice 
unto death for her sake. Liberty or Death had been their battle cry and a 
six months effort to sustain their Declaration was about to end in disaster. 
It was then indeed ‘‘ the time to try men’s souls.”” The timid or cowardly 
went over to Howe for was not the struggle to end in the destruction of 
those found in arms. 

December 1776, I think the most important period in the Revolutionary 
struggle and one that to my mind makes evident the hand of God guiding 
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the Patriots in council and in field and a time that gives evidence that they 
were, as the late Plenary Council at Baltimore declared,’’ but instruments 
in the hands of the Almighty.’’ History is but the companion of Religion 
in teaching that God lives and rules the affairs of men 

Again did the Philadelphia Associators promptly respond to Washing- 
ton’s call for help. And when victory had come and God had sustained the 
Patriots Washington declared ‘‘ the readiness which the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania have shown in engaging in the service of their country, at an inclem- 
ent season when my army was reduced to a handful of men and our affairs 
in the most critical condition does great henor to them.’’—Pa. Mag. Vol. 
8. p. 256, 

On December 5th Capt. Fitz Simons with his company left Philadelphia 
for Trenton. They went by schooner to Bristol and marched from there to 
Trenton getting there that night. .On the 7th, they retreated across the 
Delaware as Howe’s advance was near at hand. The next day (Sunday) 
the company marched a mile from shore and pitched tents. Sergeant 
William Young whose diary, now in the Pennsylvania Historical society, 
gives the details I am repeating says under this date of Captain Fitz Simons 
**Our Captain very kind to our men.”’ 


The company proceeded to make themselves comfortable by laying 
floors to their tents and by Monday night “*they were pleased with the works 
of their hands,”? when at night an order came that they must decamp, for 
Howe’s army designed to cross at Dunk’s Ferry. All obeyed the order and 
at it ‘* we went hurry-scurry almost head over heels”? records Sergeant 
Young. 

During the night they marched in rain and snow and ‘‘ very cold ” to 
Neshaminy Ferry and got there at 3 o’clock in the morning ‘‘all as wet as 
rain could make us and cold to numbness.’? There they remained until 
Saturday when they were marched to Bristol. Next day Fitz Simons 
‘** went to town and got a discharge for the son of Sergeant Young who was 
** exceedingly unwell’? and also for Valentine Gellaspee. 

They took up march forward again and at 9 o’clock Christmas night 
were at Dunk’s Ferry but on account of the ice on Jersey shore they could 
not land the great guns and so crossed back again to the Pennsylvania 
shore amid ‘‘rain and snow and very cold”’ and our men came home very 
wet and cold, records the Sergeant. 
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It was on that night, you remember that Washington crossed at Mc- 
Konkey or Patrick Colvin’s Ferry. Patrick Colvin isa new hero whose 
services on that eventful night have been made known by recent Catholic 
historical investigation and whose services have been recorded by John 
McCormack, the Catholic Historian of Trenton, in the ‘‘American Catholic 
Historical Researches’? for January 1887. 

The next day December 26th was spent by Fitz Simons’ men in drying 
their clothes. They had not heard of the defeat of the Hessians at Trenton 
for Cadwallader’s men, who were to cross at Burlington and vicinity could 
not do so. 

They were posted above the Neshamiuy to Bristol and below it to 
Dunk’s Ferry. In an attack on Trenton they were to cross below Burling- 
ton and attack Col. Donop from Burlington to Mt. Holly. But Cad- 
walader’s men could not cross on acconnt of the ice until 27th. By that 
time Washington had defeated the Hessians and got back to the west bank ~ 
of the Delaware, a military achievement unequaled in war annals. 

In the evening of 26th a ‘‘rumor” of the battle came to the camp of 
Fitz Simons’ men but it was not until they crossed over at Burlington the 
next morning that they had the rumor confirmed that ‘‘ Washington had 
defeated Howe’s men at Trenton.” 

The next day, 28th, was spent in getting baggage over to Burlington. 
Margaret Morris, who lived on the banks of the river makes mention of this 
fact in her diary (Pa. Mag. Vol. 8, p. 260.) She says, ‘* The weather clear- 
ing up this afternoon we observe several boats with soldiers and their 
baggage making up to our wharf. A man who seemed to have command 
over the soldiers just landed civilly asked for the keys of Col. Cox’s house, 
in which they stored their baggage and took up their quarters for the night 
and were very quiet.’’ 

The next day they departed and Margaret Morris records *‘ the soldiers 
at next house departed and as they passed my door they stopped to bless and 
thank me for the food I had sent them.”? Sergeant Young mentions in his 
diary ‘‘ the good woman next door sent us two mince pies last night which 
I took very kind.”’ 

What a satisfaction to an investigator to join these two diaries in testi- 
mony more than a century after. 

But Fitz Simons and his men were again on the tramp and bound for 
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Bordentown. They got here at 2 o’clock and then marched to Croswick’s 
4 miles from Trenton. Got there at sunset ‘‘ very much tired ” ‘and quar- 
tered in the Quaker meeting house. There they remained until January 2d 
when orders for duty were received. ‘‘Some went one way and some 
another. Some saw the battle of Princeton and those of the 3d Battallion 
who took part in it ‘stood firm and to it’ says Sergeant Young. Ashe 
does not mention the participation of his company we may accept it as a 
fact that it was not ordered into active duty. 

The next day the Company was ordered to Burlington. On January 8, 
it was ordered back again and to Morristown. It arrived there on 12th. 
The soldiers were very uneasy and displeased at being detained and so most 
of Fitz Simons men are recorded on pay roll only up to January 16th. 

On January 23d orders to march to Philadelphia were received. Serg’t. 
Young Diary records the homeward trip as continuing with him until 
* January 29th. 

From another pay roll of those who received bounty payable by the vote 
of General Asserably, also in possession of Mr. Maitland, I get the following 
names of members of this Company who were on this campaign. 

George Peter George, Charles Forder, John Hawkins, Charles Wetherby 
Jr., John Smith, Edmund Edwards, Alexander Boyd, Sylvester Kintie, 
John McIntire, John Gray, William Tindall, AJexander Robinson, William 
Jones, And. Clark, Charles Riggin, Pat. Grogan, Samuel Land, Joseph 
Cravat, David Stinson, Jas. Swaine, Daniel McLeane, Henry Curtis, 
George Young, Jos. Hunter. 

From Sergt. Young’s Diary, I got the following additional names, Mr. 
Rowe, Mr. Serrull, Fred. Williams, Jas Hood, Edmund Allmans, John 
Towers, On this campaign the 3d Battallion was commanded by Col. John 
Nixon as Cadwalader had become Brig. Gen. 

On December 10th, 1776, the Assembly appointed Fitz Simons an 
Assistant to the Council of Safety who with the Council were to exercise 
the powers of the Council. 

But at this time Fitz Simons was in active duty on the Trenton cam- 
paign. He did not return until January 29th and by that time the powers 
of the Committee ceased and the Supreme Executive Council took charge of 
affairs early in March 1777. 

On March 13th, the Supreme Executive Council appointed a Navy 
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Board of 11 members ‘‘ to do all matters and things relating to the Navy of 
the State.’? Thomas Fitz Simons was one of the number. The Board met 
on 14th, when Major Hubley by orders of the Supreme Executive Council 
was present to administer the oath of allegiance. Ten of the Navy Board 
were in attendance. Nine refused to take the oath. Thomas Fitz Simons 
was among the nine. He and Robert Ritchie were appointed to wait on 
the Supreme Executive Council in relation to the matter. Accordingly the 
next day they appeared before the Council ‘‘and presented a Memorial 
setting forth that 9 of the members had resolved not to take the oath of 
allegiance tendered them by Mr. Hubley, of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil.””> The Memorial said ‘‘ we do not apprehend that the reasons on which 
our dissent are founded are expected but we think it necessary to make 
known to your honors that we are willing and ready to take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States as well as the office and that we are ex- 
tremely desirous of rendering every service in our power to this Statein . 
any capacity in which we can be useful,””—Col. Rec. Vol. XI, p. 183. 


Accompanying the Memorial was a copy of the minutes of the Navy 
Board ’’ with an Address expressive of attachment to the Independence of 
America and their readiness to serve the State.””—[See 40th Sec. of Frame 
of Government, for oath.]—Nothing further appears concerning the refusal 
and the Naval Board continued its duties. 


On March 27, 1777, Fitz Simons and Ritchie attended the meeting of 
the Supreme Executive Council and laid before it ‘‘a state of the divers 
naval affairs.”»—Col. Rec. Vol. XI., p. 191. 


On the next day the Supreme Executive Council requested their attend- 
ence and desired the Naval Board to recommend commissioned officers. 
Fitz Simons was one of the 5 who attended. 


On the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British in June 1778, and the : 
return of the Patriots vigorous measures were instituted against all who had 
aided or encouraged the British, Among those arrested were Abraham 
Carlisle who was charged with having kept one of the northern redoubts for 
the British and John Roberts of Lower Merion charged with enlisting and 
encouraging others to join the British army. Both were Quakers, well ad- 
vanced in years and of good character. Petitions to save their lives were 
signed and among the 387 signers in favor of Carlisle was Thomas Fitz 
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Simons. But clemency was not extended and both were hung on Nov. 4th, 
1778. 
At this time Fitz Simons & Co., as the firm is in this instance only 
called in the ‘Colonial Records” (Vol. XI, p. 645) were supplying the 
French fleet stores. On December 18, 1778, he presented to the Supreme 
Executive Council the certificate of Gerard, the French Minister that the 
ship Mary and Elizabeth was laden with biscuit and flour for the French 
fleet and requesting clearance papers. 













Controversies arose relative to amending the Constitution adopted in 
1776. Those in favor of amending it formed in 1779, ‘‘ The Republican So- 
ciety.” Among the members was Thomas Fitz Simons. George Meade 
and James White, Catholics were also members. 







During this year there was a very general distress caused by the con- 
tinuance of the war, the lessening value of the continental money and the 
consequent hoarding of species and the increasing price of provisions. 
Measures were taken by the Supreme Executive Council to stop engrossing, 
forestalling and secreting of supplies and the preventing of extortion. A 
meeting of merchants was held on Sept. 2, 1779 to protest on commercial 
reasons against the regulations adopted. George Meade was one of the 
signers against fixing the prices at which sales should be made. 

In July atown meeting had been held to consider the state of affairs. 
It advised the stoppage of the issue of Continental money and recommended 
in lieu thereof for the support of the continental treasury a house to house 
subscription. Fitz Simons was appointed on Committee for Dock Ward. 
Nothing is known of the result of this effort. It could have had no success 
or its work would be on record. 

However, while his friend George Meade protested against the fixing 
the price of merchandize Thomas Fitz Simons was a member of the second 
Committee of Inspection regulating the prices. Were they not then busi- 
ness partners ? 

The College Academy and Charitable school of Philadelphia was by the 
friends of American Liberty considered as being conducted by officials 
inimical to the cause of Independence. Whether justly charged or not the 
charter of the College was annulled by the Assembly in 1779 and a new 
charter granted to the University of Pennsylvania. 























Under the new charter, Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, was chosen as a 
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Trustee representing one of ‘‘ the six principal religious denominations,”’ 
He acted as such. He was the first Catholic priest to hold even such an 
office in our State. 

In 1789, the charter was restored to the College of Philadelphia, and at 
the second meeting of the corporators. Thomas Fitz Simons was elected a 
Trustee. He served until the union of the College and the University in 
1791. 

In 1780, the Patriot cause was dark, gloomy and despondent. Conti- 
nental money was almost valueless and distress was all prevalent. The con- 
stant and almost unlimited issue of paper money unsettled prices. An 
effort to make it equal to gold or silver was made. A list was signed by all 
officials of the State, by lawyers, merchants and traders. Among the sign- 
ers were Thomas Fitz Simons, George Meade and James White. 

Charleston surrendered to the British on May 28th, 1780. The news 
did not depress the patriots in Philadelphia. It inspired the women of our 
city to strive to do something for the soldiers. Committees covering the 
city soon collected £1,500 in specie. This patriotic and humane action 
prompted the merchants of the city to also serve the army in the field. 
They organized ths Bank of Pennsylvania to supply the army with provi- 
sions for two months. Each subscriber gave bond to the Directors to pay 
their subscription in specie in case it was demanded to meet the banks en- 
gagements. The subscriptions amounted to £315,000 in notes on interest. 
Directors to borrow money on credit of Bank for 6 months or less at 6 per. 
cent and to receive from Congress sums appropriated. All money to be 
used to purchase provisions and expenses of transportation 


The terms, thus detailed to my mind, strip the action of most of the 
patriotic or national glamour that late writers give to the combination. 
However, it was to serve the men in the field and so is entitled to merit. 
Among the subscribers for £2,000 was the firm of George Meade & Co. and 
at this time Thomas Fitz Simons was the business associate of George 
Meade. Bank opened July 7th 1780, Front below Walnut. 


Continental money was now valued at 75 to 1 of specie. Business in a 
deplorable condition and suffering excessive among the people. In Nov. 
1780, a meeting of citizens was held at the State House to consider the state 
of affairs. It appointed a committee of 13 to form an association of the 
people who would agree to pay and receive Continental money as freely as 
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specie at a rate to be agreed on and to expose to public odium all who re- 
fused to do so as enemies of Liberty. One of the members of the committee 
was Thomas Fitz Simons.—His. Phila. p. 409. 

In regard to all affairs pertaining to commerce Thomas Fitz Simons 
was consulted by both State and Confederacy axthorities. Alexander 
Hamilton bears witness to the help he obtained from Thomas FitzSimons, 
in establishing the financial policy of the Government, and in funding the 
debt incurred in waging the Revolutionary War. Having sought his ad- 
vice relative to measures for the regulation of pilots and the charge of light 
houses received the following reply dated Nov. 6th, 1780. _ ‘* The difficulty 
of making provision, by a general law, for the regulation of pilots and the 
superintendence of light houses, buoys, &c, appears to me to be insur- 
mountable, otherwise than by the appointment of commissioners in each 
State (say three), to reside at the principal port; to give them certain 
powers in the act and authority to make by-laws subject to the revision 
of the President of the United States or perhaps more properly, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. By this method the complete control of the 
pilots would ‘be in the United States—a thingin my opinion, important 
to the revenue; and the regulations may be adapted to the circum- 
stances of each State without interfering with each other. If you ap- 
prove of the idea, and I can be serviceable in carrying it into effect, you 
may command me. I am, respectfully, &c.”—Hamilton’s Works vol. 4 p 82. 

I doubt not that several ‘‘Observations on the utility of funding the pub- 
lic debts of the United States in the American Museum were written by him. 

At a meeting of the Hibernia Fire Company held at Patrick Byrnes, 
Frort below Walnut on Nov. 22d, 1781, Thomas Fitz Simons was elected a 
member. 


On Sept. 17th 1783, Fitz Simons and other merchants applied to Ex. 
council for leave to send some one to New York to secure money taken by 
Mr. Levins an absconding debtor. James Delap was sent. 

A cessation of hostilities having been proclaiméd in 1783, Mr. Fitz 
Simons on April 12th, inquired of the Ex-Council if vessels or goods from 
Great Britain could be admitted to entry at the Custom House. 

We all know of the deplorable condition of the finances and of the 
destitute condition of the army in consequence thereof, the revolt of soldiers 
and of the serious results feared from the financial condition of the country 
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even when Independence had been secured. Thomas Fitz Simons was a 
member of the Congress and. had to have concern with the question. On | 
January 21st, Gen. St. Clair wrote him asking him to bring the condition 
of the army to the attention of the House. St. Clair related the sad con- 
dition of the army ‘‘ many of the officers cannot purchase themselves a pair 
of shoes or a loaf of bread, after having for seven long years braved every 
danger, in every climate to give happiness and ease to their fellow citizens.” 
—St. Clair Papers Vol. 1, p. 579. 


On November 12th 1782, FitzSimons was elected a member of the Con- 
gress of the Confederacy. His counsel was availed of by Hamilton, Madi- 
son, Carroll, Gorham, Peters and others of that Congress. His house was 
the scene of their social gatherings, when questions of Congressional im- 
port were the subjects of social converse. 


One such meeting took place on February 20th 1783, when the matters 
of revenue, and the condition of the Continential army were considered by 
the statesmen [ have named. Until the claims the soldiers who had batt- 
led and won Independence had been satisfied, FitzSimons was not in favor 
of the Army being disbanded. 


In that Congress he was an active spirit, and when Rhode Island sent 
Congress a letter assigning the reasons for not complying with the laws of 
Congress relative to import duties and prize goods Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison and Thomas FitzSimons, were appointed a Committee to 
send the reply of Congress. 


The names of his associates alone is evidence of the most forcible char- 
acter of the foremost position he occupied among the statesmen of the 
times, and of the standing he had in that Congress. The reply is so com- 
mercial and applies business principles and maxims so aptly, that it 
may be regarded as having been mainly if not entirely written by Mr. Fitz- 
Simons. 


He applies principles yet worthy of attention of our law-makers. We 
have him declaring that ‘‘the principal thing to be consulted for the ad- 
vancement of commerce, is to promote exports. All impediments to these 
either by way of prohibition or by increasing prices of native commodities, 
decreasing by that means their sale and consumption at foreign markets 
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are injurious.’? This surely is a principle of tariff legislation yet worthy of 
being applied to our own times. 


Thomas FitzSimons was Father to ‘‘ Protection to American Industry’ 
by tariff on imported goods “‘sufficient to afford our workingmen a competi- 
tive chance in supplying the needs of our people.’’ 


But he said in reply to Rhode Island ‘it is not to be inferred that the 
whole revenue ought to be drawn from imports; all extremes are to be 1e- 
jected. The chief thing to be attended to, is, that the weight of the taxes 
fall not too heavily in the first instance upon any particular part of the 
community. A judicious distribution of all kinds of taxable property, is a 
first principle of taxation. The tendency of these observations is only to 
show that taxes on possessions, on articles of our own growth and manu- 
facture. are more prejudicial to trade than duties on imports.’’—Hamilton’s 
Works Vol. II p. 221. 


Is not that principle worthy of attention to-day? 


The Bank of Pennsylvania, organized to supply for two months the 
Continential troops with food, became the Bank of North America. In 
1783, the Bank of New York was founded. An unfriendliness arose be- 
tween the two. William Seton, was cashier of the Bank of New York. 
On March 2ist, he left New York bearing a letter from Alexander Hamil- 
ton, to Thomas FitzSimons, introducing him to his ‘‘ acquaintance and at- 
tention.”’ His purpose in visiting Philadelphia added Hamilton, ‘‘is to 
procure material and information in the form of business. I am persuaded 
you will with pleasure facilitate his object. Personally you will be pleased 
with him. He will tell you of our embarrassments and prospects. I hope 
an incorporation of the two banks which is evidently the interest of both, 
has put an end to differences in Philadelphia. But Seton found confusion 
at the Bank of North America owing to the “‘ opposition of the Bank of 
New York.’? Finances were unsettled, and bills of Robert Morris, for 
£80,000 had just gone to protest in Holland. 


Thomas FitzSimons served as a Director of the Bank of North America 
from its organization in 1781, until 1803 when he resigned and in became 
President of the Delaware Insurance Company. 


At the general election of 1783, Thomas FitzSimons with Samuel 
Miles, were elected members of Pennsylvania’s Council of Censors. The 
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Constitution of our State then provided that ‘‘ in order to keep inviolate 
forever. the freedom of the Commonwealth Censors should be annually 
chosen.”? Their duty was to ‘‘ inquire whether the Constitution had been 
preserved inviolate in every part, and whether the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Branches had performed their duties as guardians of the people, or had 
assumed or exercised other or greater powers than they were by the Consti- 
tution entitled to.’’ 

The knowledge and experience of Thomas FitzSimons, were in this 
trust given to the duty to which his fellow citizensentrusted him. Accord- 
ingly on January 14th 1784, the Censors submitted to the Legislative sundry 
amendments, and alterations which they recommended incorporating in the 
Constitution. One of the defects they pointed out was the ‘the rotation 
in sundry offices which the Constitution established.”’ 

Mr. FitzSimons was in 1790, an advocate of the election to the Gover- 
norship of Pennsylvania, of Gen. Arthur St. Clair. He was foremost in 
promoting his nomination, and to the suggestion. that St. Clair might not’ 
be elected; he wrote that soldier this noble sentence. 


**T conceive it to be a duty to contend for what is right, be the issue 
as it may.”’ 

St. Clair was defeated and Gen. Mifflin elected. 

While in the First Congress, the failureof the Expedition against the 
Indians of the North-west, under St. Clair, provoked much unfavorable 
comment upon that commander. Gen. St. Clair asked Washington, to ap- 
point a Court of Inquiry, to ascertain the cause of the failure. He declin- 
ed. It was proposed in Congress to request Washington to deso. Fitz- 
Simons suggested ‘* the impropriety of requesting the President to institute 
a Court of Inquiry as the reasons and propriety of such Courts are better 
and more fully known to the President, than to the members of the house.’’ 
Accordingly FitzSimons moved the appointment. of a special Committee. 
That Committee of Seven, with FitzSimons as Chairman, unanimously re- 
ported that the failure could in no respect be attributed to St. Clair. The 
report went over until next session, when communications from the Sec. of 
War and others, were referred to the Committee which again re-affirmed 
its previous report. 


After the election of Washington to the Presidency, under the Consti- 
tution, we are now testifying our loyalty to, various religious denominations 
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and other organized bodies presented Addresses to the Father of Our Coun- 
try, testifying their admiration for his character, and grateful recognition 
of his services to his country. On behalf of the Catholics of the country, 
an Address was presented, signed by Rev. John Carroll, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Daniel Carroll, Thomas FitzSimons, and Dominic Lynch of New 
York. This Address was first vrinted in the American Museum, published by 
Mathew Carey. To that Address Washington made reply, in which he said: 


**Gentlemen:—While I now receive with much satisfaction your congra- 
tulations on my being called, by an unanimous vote, to the first station of 
my country, I cannot but duly notice your politeness in offering an apology 
for the unavoidable delay. As that delay has given yon an opportunity of 
realizing instead of anticipating the benefits of the general government you 
will do me the justice to believe that your testimony of the increase of the 
public prosperity enhances the pleasure which I wonld otherwise have ex- 
perienced from your affectionate address. 

‘*T feel that my conduct in war and in peace has met with more general 
approbation than could reasonably have been expected, and I find myself 
disposed to consider that fortunate circumstance in a great degree resulting 
from the able support and extraordinary candor of my fellow-citizens of all 
denominations. 


‘The prospect of national prosperity now before us is truly animating and 
ought to excite the exertions of all good men to establish and secure the 
happinese cf their country in the permanent duration of its freedom and 
independence. America, under the smiles of a Divine Providence, the pro- 
tection of a good government, and the cultivotion of manners, morals, 
cannot fail of attaining an uncommon degree of eminence in literature, 
commerce, agriculture, improvements at home, and respectability abroad. 


**As mankind become more liberal they will be more apt to allow that all 
those who conduct themselves as worthy members of the community are 
equally entitled to the protection of civil government. I hope ever to see 
America among the foremost nations in examples of justice and liberty. 
And I presume that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part 
which you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution and the establish- 
ment of their Government, or the important assistance which they received © 
from a nation in which the Catholic faith is professed. 


**I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind concern for me. While my life 
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and my health shall continue, in what ever situation I may be, it shall be 
my constant endeavor to justify the favourable sentiments which you are 
pleased to express of my conduct. And may the members of your society in 
Ameriea, animated alone by the pure spirit of Christianity, and still con- 
ducting themselves as the faithful subjects of our free government enjoy 
every temporal and spiritual felicity. G. WASHINGTON.” 


The partnership between George Meade and Thomas FitzSimons was 
dissolved early in 1784. In March Mr. FitzSimons was in business ‘‘on 
Walnut St. Wharf” and in January, Mr. Meade, announced his removal to 
Walnut St. next door to his dwelling house just above the corner of Third. 
Then Meade and Nicholas, became the firm name. 

At the election of 1785, Mr. FitzSimons, was elected a member of 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and during the session introduced several petitions 
for the repeal of the Test Laws, that had been adopted relative to those 
who had not been active in support of the Colonies, or who had been loyal- 
ist during the Revolution. He advocated the abolition of all such Test 
laws. : 

On March 25th, the Assembly authorized the Sup. Ex. Council, to ap- 
point 5 Commissioners to meet those of Maryland, and Delaware, on busi- 
ness concerning the improved inland navigation of the rivers running 
through these States. According to the authority thus given the Council 
on April 11th 1786, elected Mr. FitzSimons one of the Commissioners, 


On September 30th 1786, at a meeting of the Friends of Equal Liberty 
held in the Universal Baptist Church, Thomas FitzSimons, Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, Wm. Mill, Jacob Hiltzheimer, were nominated for Repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly. 

They were elected. 

Now came on the great event we are commemorating. It is not with- 
in my province, nor in accord with my method, to narrate the causes that 
brought about an abandonment of the Confederacy form of government, 
under which the patriots of the Revolution sought to establish a govern- 
ment of the people. One event or circumstances, or suggestion, or measure 
followed another until the great day of the Constitutional Convention M ay 
25th 1787, came and the delegates then in town, went to the State Hous», 
Not many attended the first day, but among the few was Thomas Fitz- 
Simons. It was not until July 9th, that Daniel Carroll, the other Catholic 
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member of the Convention came. In the Convention FitzSimons voted 
against universal suffrage, and in favor of limiting it to freeholders and in 
favor of giving Congress power to tax exports, as well as imports. Also 
that the House of Representatives should with the Senate be necessary to 
ratify treaties. He opposed submitting the Constitution to the Congress of 
the Confederacy as contrary to the Articles of Confederation. 


On January 30th 1788, FitzSimons wrote to Gen Irvine, (Vol. II, p. 310 
Pa., Magazine.) 

The Constitution sent to the States on Sept. 17th 1787 was ratified by 
the required nine States in 1788. That was its adoption and not Sept. 
17th 1787, as is generally understood. The event was commemorated by a 
great procession of the trades and industries of that day, as its formula- 
tion was to-day celebrated. Thomas FitzSimons rode the horse of 
Count Rochambean, and represented the French Alliance. He carried a 
banner with the words ‘* February 6th 1778.”’ 

When the Constitution became operative in Pennsylvania, an election 
was held in pursuance of its provisions. Thomas FitzSimons was elected a 
member of the First Congress, and was continued in the 2d., and 3d. He 
was a Federalist of the party of Washington, and so an opponent of the 
French Republican principles then active in opposition to English influence. 

At the election of 1794, John Swanwick waselected. This was a 
‘¢ stinging change for the aristocracy”? wrote Madison to Jefferson, on 
Nov. 16th 1794; and on Dec. 4th, that the election of Swanwick, in pre- 
ference to FitzSimons, was ‘“‘of material consequence.”? This closed Fitz- 
Simons’ political career. 

Hon. John Swanwick, his successor was not a Catholic, though he was 
a pew holder of St. Mary’s, and the friend and associate of Fathers Farmer, 
and Molineux. He on the death of Father Farmer, gave expression to his 
grief and of his appreciation of his dead friend in verses, which will be 
found in his book of poems. Ihave also a poetical tribute of his to the 
memory of Mrs. Cottringer. 

Mr. FitzSimons, was elected a member of the First Congress, assem- 
bled in accordance with the requirements of the Constitution, which we 
are now commemorating. He was named a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

On February 9th 1789, he requested the Sup. Ex. Council of Pennsyl- 
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vapia, to appoint a committee to confer with his committee, respecting the 
provision necessary to be made for payment of pensions. 


On April 8th, he was appointed on the Committee to draft an Act 
‘* for regulating the collecting inposts and tonnage.”’ 

On May 25th, he was appointed on the Committee to fix the compensa- 
tion to be paid the President, Vice President, Senators and Members of 
House of Representatives. On July 14th he was appointed Chairman of 
Committee to prepare Bill for government of the North-West Territory, on 
the Ohio and reported on the 16th. 


On July 2ist. Mr. FitzSimons wrote President Mifflin of Pensylvania, 
relative to certain requirements of. the Continental Loan office. He said 
‘* if my agency in thator any other business which concerns the State can 
be useful you may command my services (Pa. Archives, Vol. XI. p. 595.) 

In August 1789, the question of fixing the capital of our country came 
before Congress. It was first proposed Sept. 7th, to name ‘the east bank 
of the Susquehannah, in Pa,” but an amendment was offered naming 
**the north bank of the Potomac, in Maryland.’? The vote stood 21 to 21 
with FitzSimons voting against the Potomac. 

Wilmington, Del., was proposed but defeated by a vote of 19 in favor 
of 32 against with FitzSimons in the negative. 


Toestablish it on ‘* the Potomac, Susquehannah or Delaware’? was 
lost by a vote of 23 to 28 with FitzSimons in the negative. 


To ** the banks of the either side of the Delaware not more than 8 
miles above or below Falls of the Delaware’’ was tried ; it got but 4 votes 
with FitzSimons among the 46 nays. To insert ‘‘ banks of Susquehannah”’ 
instead of ‘* east bank’’ of same river received 26 votes to 25 nays, with 
FitzSimons among the nays. To insert after Pa., the words ‘‘or Maryland”’ 
was lost 25 to 26 with FitzSimons nay. 

Efforts were made to insert ‘‘ Philadelphia.”? The vote for our city 
was 22 in favor to 29 against, but FitzSimons, we may think it strange, is 
among the nays. 

So the ** banks of the Susquehannah in Penna.,”? was adopted by a ma- 
jority of one vote. Thomas FitzSimons, thus is shown to have favored the 
east bank of tlie Susquehanna. Then it was resolved that a Committee of 
three should be appointed by Washington, to select the most eligible loca- 
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tion on the banks of the Susquehanhnah, in Pennsylvania. Vote, 28 to 21, 
FitzSimons voting in affirmative. 

But we know the capital was not established as the First Congress de- 
creed. On Sept. 8th, the Georgetown inhabitants petitioned Congress of- 
fering “to put themselves and fortunes under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress in case that place should be selected as the seat of government.’’ 

On Sept. 21st, came the offer from the Assembly of Penna., offering 
Philadelphia. From one point to another the question continued until it 
was laid over for the action of next Congress, 

On May 27th 1790, Fitz Simons was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Congress to provide for a settlement of accounts between the 
United States and the States. 

On Dec. 24th 1790 he was appointed a Chairman of Committee of Con- 
gress to ascertain ‘‘ how far the owners of ships shall be liable to freighters 
of goods shipped on board.’? On Dec. 27th he was also appointed chairman 
of Committee to prepare a bill to enable the collector of Port of Philadel- 
phia to land goods at other places than this city when navigation is ob- 
structed by ice. On 30th such a bill was presented by this committee and 
became a law on Jan. 5th 1791. 

On February 15th President Washington sent Congress a message 
notifying it that he had come to an understanding with the court of London 
in relation to points of commerce between the two nations on principles of 
reciprocal advantage. This message was referred to a Committee of which 
Mr. FitzSimons was a member. Five days previously he had been ap- 
pointed one of a committee of three to draft an act supplement to the Act 
re-establishing a Treasury department. On October 28th 1791 he was ap- 
pointed on committee to bring in a Bill for registering ships and regulating 
those in the coast service. 

On February 8th Washington notified Congress that an article of ex- 
pense in the department of Foreign affairs had been incurred for which no 
provision has been made by iaw; he sent the letter of the Secretary of State 
**so that you may do therein what you shall find toberight.’’ It was in rela- 
tion to a claim of John Brown Cutting and to Thomas FitzSimons as 
chairman of a committee it was referred to ascertain what was right. 


In considering the Act to collect import duties it is of Speciai interest 
to us of this Protective community to know that Madison and Webster 
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‘+ regarded it as important historical evidence that Thomas FitzSimons was 
the first to suggest as the clear duty of Congress the so laying of imports 
as to encourage manufacturers.”? This says Flanders ‘‘should be the de- 
light of every true born Pennsylvanian to know.” An examination of the 
records of Congress well sustains this declaration by the abundant evidence 
of the efferts of Mr. FitzSimons to impose protective duties. Thus on un- 
wrought steel for every 112 lbs. Fitz Simons proposed a duty of 66c. In 
opposition to this it was urged that it would be oppressive of the agricul- 
tural interests. So strong was the denial of this on Mr. FitzSimons part 
and the facts he brought to sustain his position that the duty was fixed at 
56 cents. On cable and cordage he strove to impose 100 cents. He got 75 
but on tarred cordage he succeeded in getting 90 cents. After the several 
duties had been settled by the committee of the whole of the First Congress 
Mr. Fitz Simons was a member of the committee appointed to draft an Act 
in accordance with the resolves of the committee, 


On Feb. 27th, 1793, the Secretary of Treasury complained to Congress 
of inaccuracies in printing the statements he sent that body. FitzSimons 
was chairman of committee to which the complaint was referred. The 
committee discovered that the printer, solicitous for the rapid dispatch of 
the public business, had of late omitted to send proofs to the department. 
Experience even now justifies the’ belief that the proofs were not returned 
in due time and thus the printer was incommoded and no duubt under re- 
strictions which prevented him from charging time on the work and so 
‘*the intention of the house to have the business speedily executed ”? was a 
commendable excuse. At any rate Fitz Simons stood by the printer and re- 
ported that no new regulation was necessary. So we may hope the Treasury 
department was taught that a printer had to have a fair chance to do work 
Congress was legislating on. 


So I might give many more extracts from the proceedings of the 
Congress from 1789 to 1794. Enough has been given to show the activity 
and general usefulness of Mr. Fitz Simons especially in matters relating to 
the public Revenue, Commerce and Finances. A study of his life in an 
historical aspect is best presented by the evidence of his worth and useful- 
ness. His works live after him and influence not this generation and 
country alone but all mankiud for as our Nation’s birth, struggles, progress 
and trials have concerned and influenced all people, so the work of those who 
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did valiant duty or legislated wisely for our country’s advancement is worthy 
of remembrance. é 

On March 4th, 1798, Washington retired from the Presidency. The 
leading citizens of our city tendered him a dinner on the day of his retire- 
ment. It took place at Rickett’s Circus where now the Public Ledger is 
located. The guests assembled at Oeller’s Hotel, on Chestnut above Sixth 
where now the German Democrat office is located. O6cllers was a German 
Catholic and the grandfather of Mr. Oellers now cashier of the Phila. 
Record. At the dinner thus given to Washington, the most distinguished 
citizens were not only, of course, present but it is evidence of dignity 
among the distinguished that Thomas FitzSimons and Thomas Willing 
were the presiding officers. There were 240 guests present. 


These were indeed perilous times not only for American seamen but 
also for merchants in shipping trade. Recall the ravages on our commerce 
by the French, Spaniards and Barbary ships of war and uncertain becamé 
the ventures of our merchants. Many left no other legacies to their fami- 
lies than their claim on a foreign government or on ourown. And nigh 
unto a century has passed and these claims are not yet paid. Of the Phila- 


delphia merchants Thomas FitzSimons was the foremost and beiag the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce he addressed on Oct. 10th, 1801,.a 


Memorial to James Madison then Secretary of State for presentation to 
Jefferson a protest against the seizures by Spanish vessels.-Am. Stute 


Papers, Vol. IV. p. 428. 


On Jan. 4th, 1802 the sufferers by French Spoliation met and formed a 
committee to obtain redressing damages, FitzSimons was a member of com- 
mittee,—His. Phila. p. 512. 

Again on Jan. 16th, 1806, a Memorial against the seizures by British 
and French were made. 

John Savage and Edward Carrell were also Catholics who signed these 
Memorials.—State Papers, Vol. 3, p. 31. 


In 1805 Mr. Fitz Simons failed owing to the obligations assumed to 
sustain Robert Morris and others in land speculations as well as his own in- 
vestments in that direction. 

I have seen the evidence of Robert Morris sending by Mr. Cottringer 
notes for many thousands of dollars to be signed by FitzSimons for accom- 
modation as well as Mr. FitzSimon’s statements that for notes of halt a 
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million dollars for which he had received no value he had already paid 
$150,000. 

On June 20th, 1810, Mrs. Catharine Fitz Simons, wife of Thomas Fitz 
Simons, died of Consumption, age 70. Her burial is not recorded in St. 
Mary’s burial register until June 27th. An obituary notice in the Port- 
folio of Nov, 1810 says *‘ she was the daughter of Robert Meade, Esq. of the 
County of Limerick who settled in this city in 1742.’’ 


Mrs. Fitz Simons had been ill for many years as appears from her 
husband’s correspondence with Archbishop Carroll. 

On February 19th 1806 he says “‘she is as well as she has been fora long 
time.”? He looked for her death in November 1808 for onthe 5th he wrote. 

**You may therefore judge what my situation is with connection of 45 
years. Whenever that separation shall take place I am left without a reed 
to lean on. I entered very early into life, and my companions were gener- 
ally much older than myself, so scarcely any remained. I have to be thank- 
ful for better health than most men of my age. I have the pleasure of 
knowing that I can yet be useful without laying myself under obligations to 
any one and the more consoling hoye of a meeting hereafter that is even 
denied us here.”’ 


In 1785, Mr. Fitz Simons lived on Walnut street between 2d and 3d, 
In 1791, 2, and 3, at 91 Spruce street. Store No. 3 Walnut. In 1794, 5. 
and 6, to 1805, at 243 Chestnut street north side opposite Morris’ Folly. 
After 1805, he lived at No. 220 Mulberry or Arch St. until his death Aug. 
26th, 1811. 

But the last scene in life’s eventful history was approaching. In 14 
months after the death of his wife death came also to Thomas Fitz Simons 
in the 70th year of his age also. He died on Monday August 26th at his 
residence on Arch street and was buried the next morning 27th, as the 
funeral notices in the papers of that date notify ‘‘the friends” and ‘the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce” to attend ‘‘this morning at ten 
o’clock.’? His merchant associates met at the Coffee House and proceeded 
therefrom to the house on Arch street and attended the funeral of their late 
President. 

Where is Thomas Fitz Simons buried? Various publications declare 
that he is interred at St. Mary’s on South Fourth street. That might in 
reason be accepted unquestioned except that in historical matters I always 
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strive to see the original record for every statement where it is possible to 
get it. So on examination of St. Mary’s burial registerI find there is no 
entry of his burial in either of the burial grounds which the church then 
used. Miss Robeson relates to me on statements made to her by Alex- 
ander Young, that Mr. Fitz Simons was buried with his brother John 
at St. Peter’s, Third and Pine. His brothers Nicholasand John were both 
buried there prior to 1811 as I have shown, The hour of his funeral 
would indicate to Catholics that Requieni Mass was celebrated 
prior to his burial. He lived in St. Augustine’s parish, He died there. 
He was the largest contributor to its erection as he gave $500 to the build- 
ing fund. St. Augustine’s then. had a burial ground attached to it as can 
be seen to this day. The burial record of the church has been lost Per- 
haps he is buried there? If so no stone marks his grave. 


Daring his illness Bishop Egan often called to see him and no doubt 
prepared him for death. ' 
Bishop Egan wrote to Archbishop Carroll, on June 5th, 1811 less than 
three months prior to Mr. FitzSimons’ death saying, ‘‘ Mr. FitzSimons is 
seriously indisposed. I often visit him and have spoken to him on the sub- 


ject that ought to interest him the most. He thanks me and promises he 
will when he got better. I fear, however, he has not long to live and shail 
endeavor all I can, with God’s assistance, to dispose him to make serious 
preparations for the other world.’’ 


This letter of Bishop Egan’s, may suggest the possibility of Fitz- 
Simons being buried elsewhere than in consecrated ground, and thus to 
sustain the traditionary information given me that he is interred with one 
of his brothers at St. Peter’s, but the tomb-stone there makes no such 
record, nor do the registers of Christ Church contain a record of his inter- 
ment. 

After the death of his wife Mr. FitzSimons’ housekeeper was Maria 
O’Brien, daughter of Michael Morgan O’Brien, who had been Consul 
to Paris. Mr. FitzSimons in his letters to Archbishop Carroll speaks in 
words of praise of Miss O’Brien. 


The following obituary tribute to his memory appeared in the Daily 
Advertiser and also in the Gazette of August 29th, 1811. ‘*On Monday 26th 
in the 70th year of his age, Thomas FitzSimons Esq. He was justly con- 
sidered one of the most enlightened and intelligent merchants in the United 
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States and his opinions upon all questions connected with commerce were 
always regarded with respect and even homage, by the mercantile part of 
the community. He filled many important stations, both in the General 
and State Governments with great reputation during the Revolutionary 
War. In private life he was eminently useful. Hundreds in various occu- 
pations owe their establishment in business to his advice and good offices. 
His friendships were steady, ardent and disinterested. He possessed an 
uncommon firmness of mind upon all occasions except one and that was 
when his friends solicited favors from him.. From his inability to resist the 
importunities of distress he suffered a refusal of fortune in the evening of 
his life. Even in this situation his mind retained its native goodness and 
hence it may be truly said, after many and great losses he died in the es- 
teem, affection and gratitude of all classes of his fellow citizens.’’ 


Can we after three quarters of a century portray his character and ser- 
vices more accurately even though the hand of friendship and perhaps of 
gratitude may have penned these lines. The little I have for the past few 
years been able to gather concerning him amply sustain the last tribute 
placed upon his life’s record. 


There is much yet to be gathered concerning him. The record of our 
State and Nation have but to be searched diligently and patiently to show 
his services to both. Such is the work of our Historical society. Is the 
field for its usefulness not made manifest ? 


And last, not least, in council strong, prudent and wise of mouth, 
Those loyal sons of Mother Chureh, those patriots true and grand, 
Fitzstmons of our Keystone State,—CARROLL of Maryland! 
Fitzsimons, Carroll—love-embalmed,—ah! bid their ashes blest. 
Like Egypt’s kings’, in pyramids of deathless glory rest! 
Crowned with the fadeless laurels of a glad and grateful land. 
Cloth’d with the radiant panoply of Fame’s immortal band— 
Beneath the Aloes’ flow’ring bloom, beneath our Banner bright, 
“The Memory of the Mighty Dead!” must be our toast to-night: 
And, while their virtues and their deeds, heroic and sublime, 
Live, in renascent splendor, in the statesmen of our time,— 

Oh! may their mantle, fluttering down, as did the saints of yore, 
Fall on COLUMBIA4’s gallant sons now and forevermore! 


From ‘‘ Our NATION’s GLORY,” an ode by Eleanor C. Donnelly, read 
at the celebration of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIsToRICAL Society of 
Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS OF REV. FERDINAND FARMER TO REV. JOHN OARROLL. 


[From the Archives of Archdiocese of Baltimore.] 





PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 1783. 

Your Reverence’s letter dated June 29th. came to hand on the 12th 
inst. Your letter to Mr. Whelan I have not sent yet, but will send this 
week, Since my last the Holy Chrism arrived, and was immediately for- 
warded by Mr. Molineux, so I hope they came safe to hand. Two days ago 
a letter came from Pere Well,* which was decided to be sent with the Holy 
Oil. At present I know of no communication with the Illinois, nor can I 
think there is any proper missionary there. With regard to the Carmelite 
Friar all that I can say of him is this ;—No sooner did he arrive in Vir- 
ginia with the French troops than he wrote a letter to me desiring to stay 
in the Mission, and therefore inquired where to obtain faculties for that 
purpose. When I pressed him last fall to stay with the French Consul in Vir- 
ginia.,— he having a yearly pension from the Queen of France is under obli- 
gation to take up his abode where some French are—he excused himself by 
saying he being immediately under the Consul would not be so free to serve the 
people, but oblige them to attend him and hishours. The Capuchin of New 
York has contracted a friendship with him last Fall in the West Indies, 
and speaks high of him. . . . . There isa young man in town from Pitts- 
burg with a petition to have a visit from a missionary once a year. This is 
with a joint petition bearing the names of about seventy Roman Catholics 
living on or near the Monongahela, living in three places, Muddy Creek, 
Ten Mile Waters, and Shirtee Waters. The chief among them seems to be 
Felix Hughes. I was thinking if Mr. Sewell, from Frederick had have 
gone thither Mr. Frambach might have stayed there until his return, and 
Mr. Geissler, at Lancaster, but to our sorrow we are informed that Mr. 
Geissler is very much impaired. He got a cold and cough last winter which 
is still sticking to him, and threatens him with consumption. To Mr. 
Lavimer, I shall write for information of Pere Well. No more at present. 
From your most obedient servant, FERD, FARMER. 





cael At Montreal, General Haldimand, Governor at Quebec, on Feb. I5th, 1779, wrote Father 
Montgolfier, Superior of Semina: of St. Sulpice, Montreal, that “he is persuaded the 


ishop has communicated og ng Father Well, and the notice tothe Jesuit Fathers. 
Hopes that these gentlemen will in ve no reason for dissatisfaction with their 
conduct.” —(Report on Canadian Archives, 1886. p. 469.) 
This “ dissatisfaction’ was doubtless owing to some indication of their sympathy with 
the American “ rebels.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, November 8, 1784. 
The Capuchin Friar arrived a few weeks ago in New York. The con- 
gregation received him fora time. I warned some of the principal brethren 
not to trust themselves to him without your approbation. He has ability 
and good credentials which [ have inspected. I find no fault, but has too 
great presumption, and acts as if he had legal powers. .... They expect 
in New York one J. Jones who is said to be a great preacher, which alas is 
all that some want who never frequent the Holy Sacraments. He is a con- 
feree of Mr. Whelan, the above named Friar, If in your discretion your 
Reverence thinks proper to give Mr. Whelan faculties for a time at léast for 
the reason Mr. Conneal told me they had abrogated the Holy Days in 
England because the people would not observe them, please let me know so 
as to deal with him. 
: PHILADELPHIA, January 19th, 1785. 
Having read the circular letter of Your Reverence, I thought it my duty 
to communicate with due respect and submission some objections which 
occur to me, being notwithstanding determined to be united and stand by 
your Reverence’s resolution. My first objection is that the commanication 
of your circular letter will cause a delay of some months, we being a body 
separated from one another, and some deprived of the benefit of post. This 
delay must be extended a year or years if we are to receive no supplies until] — 
the subject matter is finished, for the Court of Rome moveth exceedingly 
slow. Another objection I cannot help making is to the idea of our being a 
body of clergy and no more Missionaries, for I cannot conceive how we 
could be a body without a Bishop fora head. We have voluntary urion 
among ourselves I allow, but as in worldly matters we were heretofore 
united by the bands cf the society. Wehad never made it a body corpora- 
tion, not being declared to be so by the Government. In a similar manner 
I suppose our voluntary union in spiritualibus cannot constitute us a 
canonical body of clergy unless declared and bound as such either by the 
superior pastor, or rather by a Bishop set over us by him. Our association 
even in worldly matters I am afraid will be looked upon rather as a com- 
bination. These are my thoughts, but.as you are appointed to preside over 
us, it is to your Reverence the Giver of all gifts will bestow the gift of dis- 
cernment and discretion. Your most humble servant. 
FERD. FARMER 
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PHILADELPHIA, February 21, 1785 

In which he applies for ‘‘the faculty of saying two masses on such Sun- 
dayscn which there is but one of us at home, as the French Chaplain is 
going to New York next April. . . . I propose on my return from the Iron 
works in New Jersey to go again to New York when the Catholics will 
meet and receive my instructions. I intend to set out from Philadelphia 
April 10th, which I thought necessary to signify to your Reverence 
In this troublesome state we have very little time to rest, and for my part 
I cannot find time to transcribe such large letters. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 13, 1785. 

In my letter of February 21st, I applied for permission to say two 
masses on Sundays, and also the greater Holy Days in the absence of Mr. 
Molyneux, for our old'chapel is generally crowded full at the first Mass, and 
the French Chaplain is leaving this city next month., 

PHILADELPHIA, May 10, 1785. 

In speaking of Rev. Mr. Whelan at New York says;—‘ He is now 
going about begging subscriptions for the building of a chapel among the 
Protestants. He is fitted for that purpose and has a number of subscrip- 
tions, but in the choice of ground did not seem to please part of his congre- 
gation. He suffers himself to be swayed by a Portuguese gentleman. The 
congregation seems to me to be in poor situation, and under many difficul- 
ties. Since getting faculties he bas had only 20 communicants, and I, 
18, three of whom ate Germans The above Reverend gentleman in- 
forms me that a Canadian gentleman an agent from the Illinois, having 
been there six months, made them a proposal of a parish in those parts 
which he said would give a hundrvd pounds sterling besides a reditus stole 
and masses. The Reverend father showed me a pass from the President of 
Congress, and the Canadian gentleman offered to defray all of his expenses. 
But he declined going at the present. being intent to make first an establish- 
ment at New York. Another reason might have been what he wrote me 
last Fall, to wit;—that the Carmelite Friar, his old friend, had gone thither. 
Another was that he having brought with him to New York, two brothers 
and their families he could not take them yet awhile with him so far... . 
The Irish have written to Father Jones at Cork. I have informed them 
they must have the permission and approbation of the Propaganda. Mr. 
Whelan thinks he will not come over, as he is better off where he is than he 
would be in New York. . . . Returning to the subject of New York’s new 
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congregation, scarce had I arrived there when an Irish merchant* paid me 
a visit and asked me if Mr. Whelan was settled over them. My answer 
as far as I remember was he had only power to perform parochial 
duties, but if the congregation did not like him and could better themselves 
they were not obliged to keep him. I suppose you have already heard that 
Wharton has published a reply to your Reverence’s address, I have not 
yet looked at it. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 11, 1785. 
A letter from Father Farmer of above date states that on the 9th inst. 


he sent Bishop Carroll a letter from Philadelphia relating to the New York 
congregation. ‘‘A letter from them to R. F. Paul the Carmelite was 
transmitted to me with one to your Reverence, which after having retained 
I herewith enclose. He that brought his letter is to return by the 14th of 
this month, and expects in about six weeks to be at the Illinois. . . . I think 
I mentioned to you formerly that Mr. Whelan had great encouragement 
from the residents of Illinois, and even a pass from the President of Con- 
gress to go thither, and that he and F. Paul contracted a great friendship last 
fall in the West Indies. If F. Jones had gone to New York from Cork, I 
suppose Mr. Whelan would have embraced the opportunity of joining his 
friend, but as I am very credibly informed Father Jones prefers Halifax to 
New York, and as Mr. Whelan is not liked by the brethren and does not 
for want of. eloquence seem able to establish a congregation out of a people 
that had almost lost or forgot their religion, it might seem advisable that 
he might join his former as French is more ready to him. .... The Holy 
Oil which Mr. Molyneux sent by Mr. Sewall, was sent by the Reverend Vicar 
General Montgolfier. Father Well’s letter did not come to hand till a 
fortnight after.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2d, 1786. 
Begins stating that he had written Bishop Carroll a letter to Rock 


Creek February 7th, in reference to the death of Mr. Ritter. .... We are 
willing to receive our half salary by bills of exchange under the condition 
that they be not paid here in currency. . . . Towards the middle of Febru- 


ary he again writes concerning his health and strength. Mr. Geisslerseems 


also somewhat better. I received a letter from one of my former 
brethren in Hamburg dated Aug. 17th, 1785. This gentleman has informed 
me by several letters, and also by a merchant who was last year in this 
country—as he is now again—by name Borgus, of the great necessity of 
German Missionaries in those parts. Applied to Mr. Borgia for the neces- 


* Dominic Lynch probably. 
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sary probation, The answer was, the Propaganda treated through the 
Nuncio at Paris with His Grace about that affair, or rather as he himself 
wrote Mr. Geissler the same date, we have transacted the business with and 
through the Nuncio at Paris, which was stopping at once those troublesome 
petitions for probation, and excluding us from any choice in our successors. 
. . . . As for the congregation in New York as they now apply imme- 
diately to your Reverence, I have less reason to be troubled about them. 
Mr. Whelan left New York on the 12th of February, and does not expect 
to return till Easter Week. He went to his brothers 45 miles beyond 
Albany. Mr. Molyneux and Mr. Geissler present their respects. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1786. 

Rd. Sir :—As this may find your Reverence at home I thought myself 
obliged to give you what further information I had concerning the New 
York congregation. ist, the present Trustees (which are deemed not Law- 
fully chosen and on Easter Monday according to the Law of that State, new 
Trustees are to be chosen by all congregations) offered Mr. Nugent for his 
yearly salary—300 dollars, the Sunday collections included, but he de- 
manded 400, upon which they declared to him, if he was not satisfied he 
had liberty to depart and welcome. 

2dly, the 2d instant Mr. Nugent gave out at the Altar, that he would 
give the Holy Sacrament, in Holy Week, to those who were prepared, to 
which he that wrote to me added, whether with or without permission 
from superiors. This is our conduct here by this and my late former 
letters one sent to Rocky Creek and the other to Mr. Sewall. I hope you 
wilt form a full idea of the dangerous state of that new congregation and 
of the Ignorance and Presumption of him whom they had placed at the 
head of it and I believe you will not think that I spoke too hard when 
answering my friend that Mr. Nugent, had very limited faculties, but that 
I supposed that he would have none at all, and was deserving excommuni- 
cation. La Valiniere, who thinks to leave New York on Monday after 
Quasimodo, is composing a Catechism in English and French which my 


correspondent is afeard not to be sufficient concerning the English language 
and also perhaps to serve upon those of our communion he wisheth we 
might see it before it is put to the press but the time is tooshort. The 

ntleman’s trunks for his journey to the Lilinois are already here. 50 pds. 

terling are sent for a German Assistant and which cost 90 pounds Cur- 
rency for such is now the exchange to London. I must finish being still 
very weak, and Mr. Geissler, rather worse, nay, even Mr. Molyneux com- 
plains a little of want of health. 

(My respects to Mr. Sewall.) FERD. FARMER, 
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The writer of the foregoing letters was Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, co- 
pastor with Rev. Robert Molyneux of Philadelphia during the Revolution. 
Father Farmer’s family name was Steynmeyer, but on entering the Society 
of Jesus, he took the name of Farmer, the English translation of Meier. 
Brother Henry Foley, S. J., who is our authority for this statement 
(** Records,’”’ Vol. 7, part 1,) also gives the alias, Fermor (Vol. 7, part 2, p. 
944,) perhaps inadvertently, while mentioning English Jesuits who had 
assumed this name. Father Farmer joined the Maryland Province in 1757. 

[This information supplied by Francis T. Furey, Secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. ] 

Father Farmer arrived in America June 20th, 1752. He was pastor at 
Lancaster and probably was sent there from ‘tthe German Fund,” known 
in Catholic Pennsylvania history. As his registers at St. Joseph’s church, 
Philadelphia, begin in August, 1758 he is believed at that date to have come - 
to Philadelphia. He was the missionary from Old St. Joseph’s visiting the 
faithful in astern Pennsylvania and northern and central New Jersey in 
the region from Salem to the New York border. 

No evidence is known to sustain the statement that he attended the- 
Catholics in New York prior to the Revolution. His register contains no 
record of such service. It was death to have entered and if he did it was 
secretly done and his register would not be the record of such visits. We 
believe it is very probable he did minister to them as his records prove his . 
presence so near the New York line. After the Revolution he openly, of 
course, attended our brethren in that city and may be considered as the 
founder of the church there. He died Aug. 17th, 1786, at St Joseph’s. 
His body was taken to St. Mary’s where the funeral services took place and 
the discourse was delivered by Father Molyneux. Then the body was 
brought over to St. Josevh’s and interred near the old chapel. Of late 
years the remains were taken up and with those of other priests reinterred 
beneath the altar in the present basement. 

We might fill the RESEARCHES with annotations that could be made 
upon the points of history and the names. mentioned.in the letters of Father 
Farmer. But our purpose is not so much the compilation.in. historical 
essay form of narrative history as the preservation of documents,. These we 
are anxious to get into print so as to be available for historical writing :-by, 


others. The originals of the letters we give and many more, we fear are not’ 
safely preserved and hence the greater necessity of saving their contents by 
printing.—Ep. RESEARCHES. | 
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FATHER BERNARD WELL, 8. J. (PROVINCE GALLO BELGE.) 





Concerning Father Well, mentioned in the letters, we have obtained 
the following information from Miss. A. N. Pope, of Montreal. 





He signéd B. Well, and not Jean Bap. (See autograph letters of this 
father dated 17th Oct, 1759, in the archives of the Ursulines at Quebec.) 
Moreover in the Catalogue 1757-58, he is set down as ‘‘ Peré Bern. Well— 
Miss. Gallo-belg.”” He was bora on the 2d December, 1724. Entered the 
Society of Jesus, 29th Sept. 1744. Arrived in Canada, 1757.* Died in 
Montreal, 1791, towards the end of March or the beginning of April. 

He appears on the catalogue for the first time in 1757-58 ; moreover 
Brother Jean Réné Duval (who had formerly been in Canada, in the year 
1738) and who was assistant procurator of the North American Missions, 
wrote from Paris on the 25th March 1758, to the Ursulines at Quebec: ‘‘ I 
have put in your aforesaid case, a little box for the Rev. Father Well, to 
whom I pray you Madam, to be kind enough to give it.”” Father Well was 
Chaplain to the General Hospital at Quebec, from 1757 to 1758.7 

Rev. Bernard Well, S. J., was the last Jesuit of the Montreal House, 
which stood on what is now the Camp de Mars. After the suppression of 
the Soviety in Europe, the communities in Canada were allowed to die out. 
In 1791, Father Well was the only representative of his Order in Montreal, 
while the Community in Quebec numbered but two, Fathers Casot and 
Girault de Launai. On the death of Father Well, towards the end of 
March or the beginning of April, 1791, Father Casot came up to Montreal 
and anticipated the cupidity of the English Government by giving away in 
charity every movable possession of the Montreal Jesuits. 

The property was then appropriated by the Government who still hold 
it. That the Jesuits were recognized in Quebec in 1791, is proved by the 
autograph letters of Bishop Hubert and Rev. J. O. Plessis, written in 
March of that year ; the former is to Father Well, and its tone of persuasion 
and not authority shows that the Bishop recognized that he was not his 





* His name does not appear on the Catalogue of the Freneh Province “ exunte anno 
1756,” he was then, most probably, in Belgium. 
+See Mgr, p. Calier et l’Hopital general de Quebec. Edit. 1882, p. 713. 
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Superior in the matters alluded to, The letters of Mr. Plessis to Mr. March- 
and in Montreal, plainly concedes that authority to Father Casot whom he 
calls ‘‘the only living Jesuit.”’ 

Copy of an autograph letter of Father Well preserved in the archives of 
the Ursulines of Quebec. 

To my Reverend Father the Reverend Father de Launai of the company of 

Jesus, at the College of Louis Le Grand, at Paris. 

My Reverend Father :—You will greatly oblige me, if your occupations 
will permit you to send me by way of England, the answer from Rome con- 
cerning the profession of Father Huguet and my own. You know, doubt- 
less, that we have received nothing from the French frigates and that 
Quebec being given upto the English, there is nothing more to hope ex- 
cept from England. I hope that the Rev. Father Procurator who is Scotch 
will show you the way to convey your letters there and to have them sent 
to us by the first vessel. The Rev. Father St. Pé is so afflicted and Father 
Glapion so busy that they may easily forget this matter, which we neverthe- 
less, have so much at heart. 

You will hear from others the details of our disasters and of our sad 
situation; I try to console myself by ministering to the spiritual necessities 
of the German and Scotch Catholics who are in the garrison here. If you 
think there is any danger of the letters not coming safely to my address, 
enclose them to Mr. James Barbuts, captain of the regiment of Amherst 
(D’Amerts), or to Mr. MacDonald (Magdonale) captain of the Scottish 
grenadiers. Rev. Father Serontyians will tell you how to send them to 
England. AsI have not heard from my family, I hope that you will be 
kind enough to enclose a letter from my brother which he will send you to 
Paris, ‘i 

Father Germain, with whom I made the campaign after the closing of 
the college, is returned to River St. John ; I hope to join him there if we 
have peace ; if we have not we are to be pitied. Pray, Reverend Father, 
that God may support us and bless the work of those who devote themselves 
to all men to bring them to Jesus Christ. This is what I hope you will be 
good enough to ask, in the Holy Sacrifice, for one who is, very respectfully, 
your very humble and very obedient servant. 


B. WELL, JES. 
QuEBEC, 17th, Oct., 1759. 


I pray you to give my respects to Father Desmares and compliments to 
Bro. Duval in spite of his silence. 
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MGR. HUBERT TO FATHER WELL. 





[This letter, the original of which isin the archives of Quebec, is inscribed on the back 
(in a different handwriting from that in the letter) “From Mgr. Hubert to Father Casot,” 
but the letter is plainly written to Mr. Well, as Father Casot is shown by the letter of Mr. 
Plessis to be in Quebec and in good health at the time “il nest pas sot” and the same letter 
shows Mr. Well, to be in Montreal and in a dying condition. Moreover there is the allusion 
to the letter in the postscript * Tell me what impression the Bishop’s letter made on Father 
Well.’”’] 

(Translation, ) 


QUEBEC, 28th, February, 1791. 


My Reverend Father :—I learn from different sources that your health 
is so feeble as to leave no hope of your recovery. Everybody gives you but 
a short time to live, and you, yourself, are, they say, the only one who does 
not perceive your danger. I hope with all my heart that your opinion may 


be more correct than that of others, but would it not be imprudent, and a 
most dangerous obstinacy to hold to ones own judgement against that of 
others in the matter of death, of eternity? Think, then I pray you, of that 
moment of death, so terrible even to the greatest saints. Put your affairs 
in order, look over your papers, &c., for you cannot doubt that in the 
event of your death an inventory of everything will be made and possession 


will be taken. 


I have-not yet heard of your having fulfilled the promise which you 
made last year; think of it, I beg of you, if it be still unfulfilled. This is 
my advice to you; my reluctance to offer it is great, but charity and duty 
impel me todoso. When it shall please God to close your career, I hope 
you may die the death of the saints. You know how to obtain that favor. 
Make use of your knowledge without delay. Yours in Xto Jesus, 


d. F. 
Bishop of Quebec. 











LETTER OF REV. J. O. PLESSIS. 


LETTER FROM REV, J. 0, PLESSIS TO MR. MAROHAND, 


Original at Montreal in Archives of the Province (Jesuit). 





QUEBEC, 13th, March, 1791. 

Mr. MARCHAND. Dear Sir and Good Friend :—I wish you to be again 
my debtor and therefore write to you to-day, by either Madame Keller or 
Madame Vigé. for they say that both those ladies leave to-morrow. So 
Father Casot is wanted in Montreal, and perhaps his presence there is 
necessary. He is fully informed of the singular state of his confrere, but he 
has no hope of being more successful than others in making any impression 
upon him, either in temporal or spiritual matters. 

What would 1 do there? Says he, I would not grieve him by dispos- 
ing of anything before his death, and as it may be long before he dies, I 
cannot wait for that event. My occupation here would hasten my return 
and nothing would be done. If I knew that he was dead, I would go up 
immediately and it would not take me more than two days to arrange every- 
thing. That is what Father Casot said to me yesterday for the second time. 
Nevertheless he may go; he had intended to go to-morrow but changed his 
mind. For the rest, videbitus infra, Casot, who is no fool, has perbaps 


good reason for not absenting himself from his post. You know that 


Father Girault is given to strange flights of imagination (if you did not 
know it, do not speak of my having told you) and the absence of Father 
Casot orly for fifteen days might cause trouble. 

The existing circumstances are very delicate for Father Casot, as he 
may be regarded as the only living Jesuit. Apropos of the Jesuits, the 
novena has just finished. It was as solemn as usual. I preached two fine 
sermons for myshare, Mr. Gravé preached two, Mr. Robert and Mr. Paquet 
each one. The Curé gave the closing exercises.. The crowd for confessions 
was immense. To-day the Bishop preached a good and beautiful sermon in 
the Cathedral, upon fasting. Nothing pleases the people better than to 
hear him. ee er ar 

Adieu, Silence upon the details that I gave youin my letter before 
the last concerning the projects of Father Casot. Very affectionately. 

To Mr. MARCHAND, 
Principal of the College. PLESSIS. 
Montreal, 
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DEATH OF FATHER WELL. FATHER OASOT DISTRIBUTES 
HIS MOVABLE GOODS TO MON'I'REAL. 





The Gazette of Quebec of 14th of April 1791, reproduces the following 
extract from the Montreal Gazette of 7th April 1791. 

“The Reverend Father Casot, procurator of the Jesuits of this province 
arrived at the residence in this town shortly after the death of his confrere, 
Father Well. The noble and generous manner in which he disposed of the 
money and effects of this house is worthy of the greatest praise and de- 
serves to be recorded in the annals of benevolence. 


** He distributed the corn which he found in quantities of fifty and a 
hundred bushels to the Hospitals and to other indigent poor; he made sur- 
prising gifts in money of two, three, four and even ten thousand francs, in 
short, he extended a helping hand to those whom shame restrains from 
making known their wants. His hand is always open for the poor of this 
class by whom he was happily beset up to yesterday, which was the day of 


his departure. Not one person came out from his house without having 
felt the benefit of his disinterested charity. 

‘* Long may such men serve as models to their fellow creatures, they 
are always dear to humanity. The modesty of the Rev. Father will cer- 
tainly be wounded by this well merited eulogy, but it is a tribute of recog- 
nition and gratitude which the citizens of this town owe him for the great 
good he has done during his sbort stay.”’ 

Tell me what impression the Bishop’s letter made on Father Well. 


[The letters Father Well sent to Philadelphia, no doubt, were pre- 
served at Old St. Joseph’s until after the death of Father Barbelin, in 1869, 
when all the old papers in his room were cast out for fire lighting and so de- 
stroyed. ‘These ‘old papers’’ were the richest Catholic historical treasures 
and, we are told, were documents from the foundation of the Church in 1732. 
Had we been allowed to examine them in 1866, perhaps much information 
now of priceless value would have been saved. We were but a youth then 
but in mature manhood we do not find any greater facilities afforded by 
those who are the custodians of such old papers. Still we have saved 
much. 











LETTER OF FATHER MOLYNEUX. 


FATHER MOLYNEUX TO REV. JOHN OARROLL. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 27, 1785. 

Under this date Father Molyneux writes and says he had ‘just re- 
ceived a letter from Rev. Mr. Conwell,’’.and says it has been delivered. , 

He (Molyneux) speaks of the ‘* Catholic Christians”? as now com- 
pleted, price 5s. ‘‘Inform me if you want any ‘Catholic Christians” and 
how many. There is now printing a spelling primer for children with the 
Catholic Catechism annexed. It is a cheap abridgment which I had 
printed some years ago by Bell. No other package has come to hand but 
that recently sent by Mr. Farmer.”’ 

[No mention is made in Finotti’s Bibliographia Catholica Americana 
or other sources known to us of the printing in Philadelphia of the books 
mentioned. 

Mention is made in A Manual of Catholic Prayers, printed in 1774, by 
Robert Bell ‘‘ for the subscribers,”’ of proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion ‘‘ The Catholic Christian Instructed &., by R—— C Sq 

In 1778 was issued A Manual of Catholic Prayers and Other Christian 
Devotious for the Use of those Roman Catholics who Ardently aspire after Sal- 
vation. Philadelphia, Robert Bell. This title is not in Finotti. See Hilde- 
burn’s Issues of the Press. No. 3739, or Pa. Evening Post. Dec. 28th, 1778. 

Bell, was a printer and bookseller, on the S. E. cor. Third and Pear St. 
next to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. He was not a Catholic. 

By the above letter it would appear that sufficient subscribers could not 
be had until 1785, to warrant the publication of The Catholic Christian. 


The Revolutionary War crushed all such efforts. 
How valuable and interesting would copies of the ‘“‘Spelling Primer for 


Children with the Catholic Catechism an nexed”’ of 1785 and ‘‘some years’? 
before now be. Ep. RESEARCHES. ] 





With reference to our question ‘‘Where is Thomas FitzSimons buried,” 
Mr. John J. Maitland, grand nephew of the Signer writes us that on ex- 
amining the register at St. Mary’s church he finds the entry under date of 
Jan. 31st. 1812,—five months after the death of the Signer—of the name of 
Thomas FitzSimons—neither age nor cause of death being mentioned, but 
the receipt of ‘‘$12.”” Mr. Maitland thinks the body was interred in the re- 
ceiving vault at St. Augustine’s and on Jan. 31st, removed to St. Mary’s or 
that the register is rather a record of payments than of burials. At any 
rate it fixes the burial to have been at St. Mary’s. 
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REV. ROBERT MOLYNEUX TO REV. JOHN CARROLL. 





* PHILADELPHIA, August 4th, 1784. 

If I thought it would be agreeable I would invite you to passa fort- 
night in Philadelphia. I have a snug chamber to rest you in, and a library 
well fitted up in the choir of the old chapel and petitioned off from the same 
where you might spend many agreeable hours in study and application free 
from disturbance and noise. I assure you a most hearty welcome, and will 
try to do all in my power to make the visit 4 profitable one to yourself, as it 
will be most pleasing to many friends. If I mnst not have the 
pleasure of hearing you at Philadelphia before, I expect to enjoy it on the 
9th of October at the Marsh Your name is down for four books— 
the History of the Bible, by J. Reed. If you expect them they shall be sent 
on your sending me the price which is $8, Mr. Farmer continues very 
weakly, and I have been somewhat indisposed, The summer has been a 
very healthy one, and God grant the fall may prove no less so. 

ROBERT MOLYNEUX. 


[This invitation was given Father Carroll when preparing his reply to 
Rev. Charles Wharton, the apostate Jesuit, which was issued under the title 
An Address to the Roman Catholics of the United States. Annapolis, 1784. 

The History of the Old and New Testaments, interspersed with In- 
structive Reflections chiefly taken from the Holy Fathers, by J. Reeve. 
Third edition, printed by M. Steiner, in Kace St. for C. Talbot, late of 
Dublin, Printer and bookseller, 1784, 8vo. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea wrote Father Finotti that in his “ opinion 
this was the first book issued in this country by a Catholic bookseller.’’ 
We have sought for years for evidence that Talbot was a Catholic and have 
discovered nothing. 


In 1786, he was ‘‘in Front St.’’ and published the “ Funeral Sermon 
on death of Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, who departed this Life, 17th August, 
1786, in 66th year of his age.”? 24mo. of Spp. In Sept. 1786, Talbot be- 
came a partner with Mathew Carey in the publication of the Columbian 
Magazine. ED. RESEARCHES. | 





FATHER CONWELL’S APPLICATION, 1785. 


REV. HENRY OONWELL’S APPLICATION FOR AMERICAN 
MISSION IN 1785. 





The following letter from Rev. Robert Molyneux, pastor at Philadel- 
phia, to Rev. John Carroll gives a full copy of a letter from Rev. Henry 
Conwell, who, in 1820, became the second bishop of Philadelphia and had 
to deal with the schismatic Rev. Wm. Hogan. 

[From Archives Baltimore. | 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29th, 1785. 

‘*T have a letter to send you—the enclosed—from a young Catholic 
clergyman in Ireland, who is said to be of great ability and good conduct. 
It was brought to me by Mr. John Erwin, late officer in our army, a Pres- 
byterian, who has lately been in Ireland, and is well acquainted with him. 
He speaks highly of him. His letter to me I have sent. It seems full of 
candor and gocd sense. His letter to you will be the criterion of your de- 
termination. He is nearly 39 years of age. He is said to be an excellent 
scholar, and would not refuse to be employed in teaching. As I have Mr. 
Erwin’s letter by me I will copy some of its passages for your further infor- 
mation. His to Erwin is as follows :— 


I have examined seriously and with intention into the method of being 
established as a Catholic Priest in North America, and I have found that 
there has been a Vicar Apostolic appointed by the Holy See with all ordin- 
ary powers by whose sole direction everything regarding the Catholic 
Mission in the United States must be conducted. There are two things 
therefore necessary towards my legal establishment. The first is to be 
called by the Vicar Apostolic, and the second is to have a testimony of my 
past conduct and an approbation of my undertaking from the Bishop of the 
Diocese in which I have been laboring, and where at present I am employed 
as a Missionary. The latter wik be readily granted, as there are numbers 
of our clergymen unoccupied in this Diocese, and the former I do not 
hesitate to obtain by your exertion in my favor. The Vicar Apostolic will 
doubtless be well pleased to find some one qualified to undertake the 
arduous tasks of a missionary, as the French and the clergy of Catholic 
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countries are entirely unqualified through the want of knowledge of the 
English Language. You will therefore be kind enough to inquire for the 
principal Roman Catholic priest at Philadelphia, and represent to him that 
a priest of your acquaintance employed at present in the Missions in Ire- 
land who can be attested by his superiors as well for necessary ability as 
moral conduct offers his services. I have had an account since your de- 
parture from Ireland that a priest is much wanted at Bultimore, as well as 
in many other places in America. 


TF would no doubt set off upon this encouragement if I had any assur- 
ance of making the acquaintance of the Vicar Apostolic which is absolutely 
necessary for my undertaking. Besides it would be of great imprudence 
for me to proceed without the least certainty of being employed, and there- 
fore expose myself to misery and the danger of starving in a foreign land. 
Wherefore you will obtain the Vicar Apostolic’s probation inseptus with 
the emoluments of acceptance to depend upon. 


-HENRY CONWELL. 
Thus to Mr. Erwin by Mr. Meade. Letter in full. 
FERDINAND FARMER. 


[Father Conwell did not at that time come to Philadelphia ; not until 
December, 1820, when he came as Bishop. Ep. RESEARCHES. | 





An Act for the Relief of Benedict Joseph Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, 
in State of Kentucky : 


|Sec. 1.] Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative of the 
United States of America in Congress Assembled: ‘* That the duties due and 
payable on certain vestments, furniture and paintings, imported into the 
United States, by Benedict Joseph Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, in State of 
Kentucky, for the use of the Church overewhich he presides and recently 
entered at the Custom House in City of New York, be and the same are 
remitted.””—[Approved 20 May 1826.]— Lams of United States vol. 7, p. 495. 


[This is the first remission of duties on church goods we have been able 
to find. Was there earlier ?—Ep. RESEARCHES. | 














FELIX HUGHES. 


FELIX HUGHES, THE PIONEER OATHOLIO OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





It will be seen from page 28 of this issue of the RESEARCHES, that in 
the year 1783, a number of Catholics residing in the valley of the Mononga- 
hela river, principally in the vicinity of Brownsville, sent a delegation to 
Father Farmer at Philadelphia asking him to visit them occasionally, and 
afford them an opportunity of receiving the consolation of religion. The 
leader of this little band, Felix Hughes, is a person whose history, so far as 
it can be learned at this distant day, will be of more than ordinary interest 
to the students of our early religious annals, and especially to those resid- 
ing in the northwestern part of the State. 


The name Hughes is intimately connected with the early annals of the 
valley of the Monongahela on both the Fayette and the Greene county sides 
of that historic stream. The sketeh of Felix here presented is compiled 
principally from a pamphlet *‘ My Family Memoirs,”? by Thomas Hughes, 
Baltimore, John Murphy & Co., 1880, with references also to the Histories 


of Greene and Fayette counties, ‘‘The Monongahela of Old,’’ and otier 
sources of information ; and however meager circumstances force it to be, 
it is hoped it will afford the reader some satisfaction, as it appears to settle 
the question as to whom is due the honor of making the first effort towards 
the establishment of religion in Western Pennsylvania. Says the author of 
the pamphlet before me: ‘*‘ The motive that sent our first ancestor to this 
country from his native Irish home was of this character, i. e. a desire for 
religious freedom ; he was a devout Catholic.’? ‘*Settling,’? he continues, 
**in the valley of Virginia, in Louden county, before the year 1739, 
Thomas Hughes, son of Felime or Felix and his wife with his brother 
Felime or Felix Hughes, all from Inver, in Donegal, Ulster, (Ireland) first 
laid the foundation of his family in this country.’’ Louden county is on 
the right bank of the Potomac, some distance above Washington ; but it 
is well to bear in mind in the study of our early history that almost every 
county in every one of the older states underwent various sub-divisions in 
process of time. The Felix Hughes here mentioned is not, however, the 
one with whom we are at present concerned, but an uncle of his. — 
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‘* Thomas Hughes in early life had married his cousin Bridget O'Neill, 
unto whom were born three children.’’? The eldest of these was Phelime or 
Felix, the leader of the petitioners to Father Farmer. The date of his 
birth is not given in the ‘‘ Memoir,’’ but inasmuch as his second child was 
born in 1753, it is safe to say that he must have been born at least twelve 
years before his parents left Ireland, that is, as early as 1727. His father 
Thomas was a noted hunter, and in one of his expeditions into the back- 
woods, which lasted for several months, he spent some time in what is now 
Greene county, Pa., the soil and general appearance of which pleased him 
so well that he determined to make his futurehome there. ‘‘ This he did in 
1771, and he was one of the very first white settlers in that country. He 
located where Carmichaelstown now stands, but several years afterwards 
exchanged farms with a party named Carmichael, and called his new place 
Jefferson, after his old county in Virginia. The old stone mansion which 
he built on his place still stands in the center of the town of Jefferson, and 
is still the home of a branch of his family, the Lindsays.”’ 

Greene county in which both Carmichaelstown and Jefferson are situ- 
ated, was not formed till February 9th, 1796. Felix Hughes and three 
other families accompanied Thomas to his new home in the then West. 
But previous to that time and as early as 1750, though the date is not given, 
Felix had married Cintha Kaighn, an only daughter, by whom he had four 
sons aud two daughters. ‘‘Immediately on their arrival they erected a 
fort or block-house, as protection against the Indians and wild animals, 
and which house, when completed, was to belong to James Hughes, and to 
be used by the others at night until they could build cabins for themselves, 
and after that when they apprehended an attack from the Indians.’ 

This relic of by-gone days was still standing a few years ago, and may 
be to the present time, to carry the mind back to the perilous days in which 
our fathers lived. The subjoined description of the fort and its surround- 
ings will be interesting. ‘‘ In front of the fort was a large glade alive with 
game of all kinds, and from that fact the place was given the name of Bear 
Harbor, and so called by Felix Hughes in a patent obtained by Lim Aprii 
18th, 1785, and likewise in a conveyance to his son James on January 15th, 
1787. The fort was one story and a half, the first story being of hewed logs 
and the half story of boards, and a shingle roof; a style of house far different 
from those usual in that day, when round logs and clapboard roofs made a 
good home. In that time Mr. Crago says that old log structure was con- 
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sidered an elegant house. In length it was forty feet and in width eighteen; 
contained two rooms, each 20 by 18, and an upper half story or loft.’’ 

Improvements were naturally enough made on the premises and the 
more so as danger from Indian depredations was by this time little to be 
feared ; but another trouble arose for the Hughes family from the man who 
had first settled the land and who now returned to claim it after having 
abandoned it for a long term of years. The matter was, however, amicably 
settled, and the present occupants remained in possession. 

After the year 1780, Felix set out with others to go to Kentucky to 
look up lands, and possibly settle there ; but the little party was attacked 
by the Indians while descending the Ohio, one of the party being killed and 
Hughes himself narrowly escaping. They returned with heavy hearts and 
Felix determined to spend the remainder of his days in Greene county, 
although many of the name were by that time to be found in Virginia and 
Kentucky. Of his father James it is said—and the same, it appears was 
true of him—‘‘ in religion he was a devout Roman Catholic, and clung with 
deepest reverence to the Church of his ancestors.”’ He ‘‘ died at the home 
of his son-in-law Jacob Burley, near Waynesburg (Green county) in 1807. 
and was buried in Neill’s burying ground a few miles from Carmichael, 
near the grave of his father Felix. This was the burying ground of the 
Hughes family.’ I have not been able to ascertain the date of the death of 
Felix Hughes, the ‘‘ Memoir ”’ being silent, as well as all the other authori- 
ties I have consulted, on that subject. 

‘* The old conch shell which Butler (the colored domestic) used to blow 
to warn the settlers when the Indians approached, is now at Mr. Samuel 
Felton’s (who married a daughter of Felix Hughes) near Dodysburg. It 
has marked on it ‘F. H.’ and Butler could make it to be heard, it is said, 
for five miles, when the people within that district would fly to the fort or 
block-house for safety. ‘T'he purse of Felix Hughes, with the letters F. H. 


beautifully marked on it, is carefully preserved by a descendant of his 
grandson Felix, now residing in Ohio, and the prayer book of James 
Hughes is likewise preserved by his grandson, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
Meighan.”’ 

The descendants of Felix Hughes with those of the other members of 
the Hughes family are still found in considerable numbers in Greene and 
Fayette counties, but it must, unhappily, be said of them, as of many 
others of the pioneers, that they have not remained faithful te the religion 
of their fathers. Perhaps it would be difficult to find even a small number 
of Catholics among them at the present day. This is one of the saddest 
features in the study of our early history ; but it is consoling to witness the 
zeal of some, as of the subject of this sketch. A, A. LAMBING. 
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PLACES IN PENNSYLVANIA WHERE CHUROHES WERE FOUNDED 
IN THE LAST OENTURY. 


YEAR. PLACE COUNTY Tirteor Cuurcn Authorities 
1732, Feb. 27, Philadelphia St. voseph Jordan 
1740-1 Conewago Adams Sacred Heart* Reily, 218 
1741, Aug. 23, Goshenhoppen Berks B. Sacrament Neumann, Reily 
1745 Lancaster St. Mary Reily, 217 
1751 Reading St. Peter Neumann 
1763 Philadelphia St. Mary Westcott 
1787 Philadelphia Holy Trinityt Westcott 
1791 about Littlestown Adams St. Aloysius Reily, 96 
1796 Philadelphia St. Augustine Church Books 
1798 Haycock Bucks St. John the Baptist} Neumann 
1799 Elizabethstown Lancaster St. Peter Neumann 
1799 about Chambersburg Franklin Christ Church Reily, 129 
1799 about Carlisle Cumberland St. Patrick Reily, 129 


1799 about Path Valley Franklin St. Peter now B. V.M. Neumann 


* Mass said 1734-5.—Reily, 45. 
+ Holy Trinity opened 1789, Nov. 20th.—Westcott. 
} Haycock Mission started, 1744. 


EARLIEST DATES KNOWN FOR VISITS OF MISSIONARIES. 


1707-8 Philadelphia Visit 

1720 Concord Chester, now Del. Co. Visit (1736) Neumann 
1757 York York Visit Reily, 48 
1774 Allentown Lehigh Visit Neumann 
1794 Pigeon Hills York Visit Reily, 84-5 
1796 Lebanon Lebanon DeBarth resident Neumann 
1800 about Paradise York Visit Reily, 89 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Oct. 24, 1887. T. C. M. 


[‘‘Neumann ”’ refers to entries made by Bishop Neuman in a small 
book kept by him in which he made record of the number of Confirmations 
administered by him on his sen erg and noted the dates of the founding 
of the churches he visited. This book is now in possession of F. X. Reuss, 
Librarian of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia 
whose collection of Bishop’s MSS. is the greatest in the country. 

** Reily *? is John T. Reily, author of Conewago and its Missions. 

The Will of Peter Debuc of Philadelphia, Oct. 1693, is evidence to us, 
by implication, of the visits of a ‘‘ Father Smith” to Philadelphia that 
early.—EpD. RESEARCHES. | 
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THE CHILDREN OF GEORGE MEADE. 





From a leaf of a Family Bible, formerly in the possession of Mrs. 
Keiland—(Elizabeth Meade). 








George Meade, born in Philadelphie, February 27, 1741. Departed 
this life Novem. the 9th, 1808. 

Henrietta Constantia Meade, born in England, 1748, died at Edgbarton 
near Birmingham, 27th, August 1822. 

1768, May 5th. George Meade and Henrietta Constantia Worsam 
were married. 

The ages of George and Henrietta Constantia Meade’s children. 

1769, February 20th. Catherine Mary Meade was born, died in London. 

1770, April 28th. Elizabeth Meade was born. 

1771, August 1st. Garrett Meade was born, died April 26th, 1773. 

1772, August 15th. Henrietta Constantia Meade was born, died on 
Saturday eveng 10 o’clock, June 22, 1801. 

1774, August 26. George Stritch Meade was born, died 29th, Aug. 1774. 

1775, September 20th, Robert Meade was born, died May 3d 1796, at 
6 o’clock in the evening. 

1778, June 23d. Richard Worsam Meade was born. 

1780, June 4th. Geo. Meade was born.—Died 22 July 1804, Port prince. 

1781 Sept. 9th. Charlotte Meade was born.—Died at Barbados en the 
25th December, 1801. 

1784 April 14th. Maria Meade was born—died 15 July, 1798. 








The leaf from which the foregoing record has been taken, was sent to 
the writer, in 1879, by William Thcmas Hustler, Esq., of Acklam Hall, 
Middlesbro’-on-Tees, Eng., he having found it among other memoranda, 
in the desk of his Mother, who was the wife of the son of Charlotte Meade. 


The eutries quoted are in three different handwritings. The first, 
namely, the record of the birth of George Meade, is in that of his wife, 
Henrietta Constantia Meade. The record of her death, is by Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Ketland, and, the remaining entries, are very probably in the handwriting 
of Mrs. Charlotte Hustler. But, among the memoranda sent by Mr. Hustler 
is asheet of note paper containing the same information, with slight and 
unimportant variations, all of which is in the handwriting of Mrs. George 
Meade. 

The statement made by Martin I. J. Griffin in his valuable Paper on 
Thomas FitzSimons, where he says that ‘‘George Meade came from 
Limerick,” is therefore incorrect.* 

Concerning the children of George Meade, the following additional in- 
formation is of record. 

1st. Catharine Mary Meade, died unmarried in London, 17th, January 
1790, and is buried in St. Botolph’s Without, Aldersgate, City of London. 
The following is taken from a mural tablet in that church, commemorating 
the event. 

‘*In the vault of this church” 
** are deposited the remains of ”’ 
** Miss. Cath. Mary Meade,”’ 
** daughter of George Meade, Esquire,’’ 
** of Philadelphia, North America,”’ 
** who departed this Life,’’ 
**the 18th day of January, 1790,” 
**In the 21st year of her Age.’ 
‘* Transferred from Pennsylvania’s friendly coast,’’ 
‘*A Father’s blessing, and, a Mother’s boast,’’ 
‘On Albion’s sea-girt shore an early fate,’’ 
‘** Postponed each transport to a future state,’’ 
** Death raised a barrier to each tender scene ”’ 
** More fatal than the waves that roll between.’’ 


2d. Elizabeth Meade, married Mr. Thomas Ketland, of England, at 
Philadelphia, sometime in 1790, and. survived that gentleman, who died in 
1834, about three years. She had one child, who died young. and is buried 
in St. Peter’s churchyard, Philadelphia. Mrs. Ketland died at Edgbarton, 
near Birmingham, Eng. P 

8d. Garrett Meade, died aged twenty months and is buried in St. 
Mary’s church yard, in Philadelphia. 





* Correction accepted. His father Robert intended .—Martrn I. J. Grirrin. 
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4th. Henrietta Constantia Meade was baptized in Old St. Joseph’s 
church, 27th September, 1774. Her sponsors were Thomas FitzSimons, 
and Catharine Meade, his wife. She was married 22d December, 1796, to 
Mr. John Ketland. Mr. Ketland died in Philadelphia, 29th, August 1799, 
and Mrs, Ketland, 27th June, 1801, aged 28 years and 10 months. They 
both lie buried in St. Peter’s church yard, Philadelphia. She had a 
daughter, Catharine Mary, born 24th, October, 1797, who died in England, 
November, 1815, and also another daughter Elizabeth, born in 1799, and, 
who died and was buried in St. Peter’s church yard, 27th February, 1801. 


5th. George (Stritch)* Meade was baptized the same day he was born. 
The record appears on page 22, baptismal register for 1774, St. Joseph’s 
church. His sponsors were Thomas FitzSimons, and, Catharine Meade, 
his wife. The infant is buried in St. Mary’s church yard, Philadelphia. 


6th. Robert Meade was baptized 29th Oct., 1775, in St. Joseph’s 
church. The sponsors were Thomas FitzSimons, and, Catharine Meade, 
his wife. And also Garrett Meadeand wife, and Thomas Stretch.t There 
is a mural tablet on the north wall of Christ Church, Philadelphia, placed 
there by Bishop William White, commemorating his merits, which reads as 
follows : 
** Sacred ”’ 
**to the memory of ” 
** Robert Meade ” 
‘* He died the 3d May, 1796, in the 21st year of his age.” 
‘*¢ Just, Generous and Humane.’ 
‘¢ He knew but vice the better to avoid her ”’ 
‘* While every virtue ’’ 
** Claimed alliance to him.”’ 


** Now well earned peace is his, and bliss, since ”’ 
** Ours be the lenient, not unpleasing tear.’’ 
‘“°Tis the great birthright of mankind to die.’’ 

** Life is the bud of being, the dim dawn,” 

‘‘ The twilight of our day, the vestibule: ” 





*In Vol. I. 1884-86, Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, this name is 
spelled “ STRICH.” 


+ This name is given in the same record, just quoted, as ‘‘ Thomas Straka.” There was 
at this time a “ Thomas Stretch,” a cousin of George Meade's, living in Philadelphia, and if 
the transcription is not wrong, he it was, who probably acted as sponsor. 
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‘** Strong death alone can heave the massy bar,’’ 

‘* This gross impediment of clay remove,”’ 

‘‘And make us embryos of existence, free.”’ 
Robert Meade died unmarried. 


7th. Richard Worsam Meade was born in Chester county, whither his 
father had removed in 1778, and, his baptism probably recorded there. He 
married in January 1801, Margaret Coates Butler. This lady was the 
daughter of Anthony Butler, who married Elizabath, daugher of William 
Coates, of Philadelphia, a well known, and highly respectable family. Mr. 
Meade died in Washington, D. C., 25th, June, 1828, and, his remains are 
interred in the Meade vault, in St. Mary’s churchyard, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Meade died in Philadelphia, in 1852. The family of George Meade, is con- 
tinued through this couple alone. They had eleven children among whom 
may be mentioned, the late Commodore Richard Worsam Meade, U. S. 
Navy, and, Major General George Gordon Meade, U. 8. Army. 

8th. George Meade was baptized 2d July 1780, at St. Joseph’s church. 
The Sponsors are Thomas Russel, proxy for Thomas Meade of Montserrat, 
and Elizabeth Ferguson, proxy fer ‘‘ Domina de Mirrailles.”” George 
Meade died in his 24th year at Port-au-Prince, B. W.I. Was he ever 
married ? No such tradition obtains in the family, nevertheless, on page 
18, of St. Joseph’s Marriage Register, under date of 14th June 1795, there 
is recorded the marriage of George Meade ‘‘ Jun.’’ and Elizabeth S. Powell, 
** Puella »—‘‘ ambo C. C.’? The coincidence of name may mean nothing, 
nor in a day of early marriages, the fact that George Meade at this date was 
but 15 years of age. Does any one know who this George Meade was ? 


9th. Charlotte Meade was baptized 17th January, 1782, her sponsors 
being John Prettyjohn, and Charlotte, his wife, with Maria Bearde. 


Charlotte Meade was married 2d Oct. 1800, to William Hustler, of 
England. The ceremony was performed’ at Christ Church by Bishop 
William White. They had one son, Thomas, who married Charlotte Wells, 
of Demarara, and died 30th June 1874, leaving three sons, William Thomas 
of Ackland Hall, Middlesbro’-on-Tees ; Richard, living in New Zealand 
and George, rector of English Bicknor, Coleford, and one daughter, Everred 
P. E., who is married to W. T. Hopkins, of Grey-Towers, esquire. 

‘ 10th. Maria Meade, was baptized, 30th May 1784, at St. Joseph’s 
church. Her sponsors were George Meade for John Prettyjohn, and Char- 



































FATHER THAYER’S CHALLENGE. §1 


lotte Prettyjohn for Catharine Meade. Maria Meade died in her 15th year, 
17th, July, 1799, and is buried in St. Peter’s churchyard, Philadelphia, 
There are four of George Meades’ children of whom there appears to be 
no record of baptism. Of these, two were buried in Catholic cemeteries, 
and it may perhaps, be reasonably inferred they were baptized in the Catho- 
lic faith. The student of the preceding account, will understand the 
apparent incongruity of baptized Catholics being interred in Protestant 
church yards, when his attention is called to the fact, that not one child of 
George Meade, but, followed the example of his parent, and, married out of 
his3church. ALEXANDER JAMES DALLAS, 
SAN ANTONIO,‘ FLoripa, Oct. 20, 1887. 


FATHER THAYER’S CHALLENGE. 


“Mr. THAYER, Catholic Priest, of Boston, fully persuaded that he has 
found the inestimable treasure of the Gospel, is greatly desirous of impart- 
ing it to his dear countrymen. For this purpose, he offers to preach on the 
evenings of the week-days, in any of the neighbouring towns. If any 
persons desire to hear the exposition of the Catholic Faith ( of which the 
majority of Americans have so mistaken an idea) and will furnish any place 
for the accommodation of the hearers, Mr THAYER will be ever ready to 
attend them. He will also undertake to answer the objections any gentle- 
man would wish to make, either publicly or privately, to the doctrine he 
preaches ; and promises that if any one can convince him he is in error, he 
will make as publick and solemn a recantation of his present belief, as he 
has done of the Protestant religion in which he was educated.—Freely he 
has received—freely he gives. Nov. 24, 1790. 

Rev. John Thayer of Boston, became a Catholic May 25, 1783. Succeeded 
the unfit Rev. C. F. B. de la Poterie as pastor in Boston, and died in 
Limerick, Ireland, Feb 5th 1815. The challenge above was taken up by 
Rev, Geo. Lesslie, and on January 27th 1791, Father Thayer began the ‘‘con- 
troversial ’’ discussion ‘‘at the Catholic church.”? In 1793, he printed a 
pamphlet containing his ‘‘ Lectures’’ and other matter. This and ‘‘An 
Account of the Conversion of Mr. John Thayer &ec.,’’? printed in London, 
1791, and a copy of his ‘‘ Discourse on the Federal Fast, May 9th 1798”? 
are in the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
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FATHER GIBAULT, THE PATRIOT PRIEST. 





[From Haldimand Papers B. 97. Page 244. Canadian Archives at 
Ottawa, Canada. Extract of a letter from Lt. Govr. St. Clair to Capt. 
Brehm dated 15th, Oct, 1779. ] 

‘General Carlton and the Bishop sent up one Gibou a Priest ona 
Mission for reasons best known to themselves, the part which he at present 
takes in the rebel interest, and may hereafter improve upon, requires in my - 
humble opinion a mandate from Mon Seigneur for his appearance at Quebec. 
His conduct will certainly justify me to the General in making this répre- 
sentation, and I do it to avoid any future severity which may, by means of 
Indians, be necessary to direct against an individual of the sacred and re- 
spectable clergy. He removes to the Spanish & this side of the Mississippi 
occasionally and may be addressed at the Cascaskies.”’ 

[The above refers to Very Rev. Pierre Gibault, the Patriot Priest of 
the Vincennes Mission at time of its surrender to the United States. See 
about him in this RESEARCHEs for January 1886, p. 117. Major Edmond 
MaJlet, President of the Carroli Institute, Washington, D. C., has given 
attention to the investigation of his career, and last winter delivered a 
lecture before that society on ‘‘ Very Rev. Pierre Gibault, the Patriot 
Priest of the West.” 


In The St. Clair Papers Vol. II p 148, can be found **P. GIBAULT 
PRIEST TO GOVERNOR St. Ciarr.”’ It is the memorial of the inhabitants 
of Kaskaskia, La Prairie du Roche and Cohokia, County of St. Clair, dated 
June 9th, 1770, representing that under the Act of Congress June 20th 1788, 
the lands of the inhabitants ‘‘ should be surveyed at their expense,’’ that 
‘* in their present situation they are absolutely incapable of paying and for 
the failure of which they must be deprived of their lands.’”? They are re- 
duced to poverty and there is ‘‘a total want of provisions to subsist on.’’ 
They know not ‘‘ where to find a morsel of bread to nourish their families.’’ 
They ask Gen. St. Clair to ‘‘lay their deplorable condition before Congress 
ete.’ P 

** The order of Congress could not be carried out because the people 
could not pay the surveyor.” Jbid, Vol. I p 165. 
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General St. Clair to President Washington 1790. 

‘** Paper No. 24, is the request of a Mr. Gibaut, (sic.) for a small piece of 
land that has beenin the occupation of the priests at Cahokia for a long 
time, having been assigned to them by the French ; but he wishes to possess 
it in prepriety. Itistrue that he was very useful to Gen. Clarke, upon 
many occasions and has suffered very considerable losses ; I believe no in- 
jury would be done to any one by his request being granted, but it was not 
for me to give away the lands of the United States.” St. Clair Papers, Vol. 
II p179.—Singularly the Lt. Governor and the General St. Clair, though of 
similar name were different persons and of opposite forces.-ED. RESEARCHES, 





OLAMORS AGAINST POPERY IN MARYLAND. 

A letter of Daniel Dulany of Maryland, published in Penna. Mag., Vol, 
III, page 27, under the title of ‘‘ The Middle Colonies in 1755,” says : 

** The clamors against Popery are as loud as ever. One of our priests* 
had like to have fallen into the hands of the army when the troops were at 
Alexandria, and if he had, I believe he would be hanged asaspy. The man 
had been sauntering about in the camp, and some one from Maryland 
whispered that he was a priest. This was soon noised about, and the priest 
thinking himself not safe on the South side of the Potomack, made all the 
haste he could to a boat which was waiting for him. And he had just put 
off, when he discovered a party of soldiers running to the place where the boat 
had waited for him. The officer who commanded this party called to the 
boatsmen to return but the priest prevailed upon them to make all the ex- 
pedition they could to the opposite shore. Something ought to be done in 
regard to these priests, but the present heat and terment of the times are 
such that a total extermination of them, and absolute confiscation of all their 
estates will be heard of with temper and that the Romish laity might be 
laid under some restraints in the education of their children is greatly to 
be wished, but all the moderate and reasonable propositions for this end 
would now be at once rejected. 

It has always been my opinion that the Romish laity ought inviolably 
to enjoy their property and the full benefit, and participation of those Laws 
by which the subject is protected and also be indulged in modest and peace- 
able exereise of their religion and that therefore in imposing restrictions on 
their clergy care ought to be-taken not to absolutely exclude them.”’ 





* Church of England.—Ep. RESEARCHES. 











WHO KNOWS? 


48. Who knows the number of Catho- 
lics in New Jersey at time of the Revo- 
lution? True Blue. 

49. In 1788, Rev. John O’Connell was 
Chaplain to Spanish Minister at Phila- 
delphia. (Curey’s Museum.) 

Who knows more of him ? 

50. Marietta, O., celebrates its cen- 
tennial next April. Whocan give infor- 
mation relating to its early Catholic 
history ? 

51. Who knows anything of Abbe 
Niccoli, of Florence, Italy, who in 1778 
had correspondence with Ralph Izard, 
Commissioner of United States, relative 
to aloan by Duke of Tuscany, to the 
Continental Congress. See Diplomatic 
Correspoudence of Revolution, Vol. II. 


52. The very valuable and important 
service which you are rendering to Cath- 
olic history by your RESEARCHES, is my 
excuse for writing to you. 

Lam preparing a paper, bearing on 
the early Catholic history of the country. 
You, would oblige me very much by 
informing me, whether any historical 
reliance can be placed on the statement, 
that there was achurch or chapel con- 
nected with the house of Miss. Elizabeth 
McGauley, who resided near Frankford, 
Pa., on a farm. 

Itiscommonly believed that coming 
to this country with some of her tenant- 
ry from Ireland, she brought with her a 
certain John Michael Brown, who is 
supposed to have been a priest, and who 
resided with her as a priest incognito till 
his death Dec. 15th 1750. 

It is also asserted that the Native 
Americans, convinced of this fact, broke 
his tombstone during the Philadelphia 
riots of 1844. Will it be safe to say that 
Father Josiah Greaton a Jesuit, was in 
Philadelphia in 1730? If not, what is 
the date of his first visit to Philadelphia ? 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


REPLIES. 


To 48. The number of Catholics in New 
Jersey at time of Revolution, can on& 
be estimated. The best basis for such 
an estimate we think will be the registers 
of Father Farmer. The baptismal reg- 
ister from Aug. 1758 to 1774 has been 
published in Vol. I of the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia. It tells the places he 
served, and the number of baptisms will 
enable one to judge the probable number 
of the faithful. Our brethren in the 
faith were not numerous. Jersey was 
hostile to their ‘‘toleration.”’ 

To 42. The Rev. Thomas Carberry, or 
Carbry, O. P., was born in Wexford, [re- 
land; was assistantin St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, from May 5th 1816, to 
April 30th 1819. In the Cathedral records 
he uniformly signs hisname Carbry. Al- 
though the other form »f spelling is that 
by which he was generally known. He 
was much esteemed by the Board of 
Trustees, and on leaving New York, for 
Norfolk, April 1819, received most flat- 
tering testimonals from the Trustees, as 
their minute book still attests. 

The Rev. Father died at sea, in 1829, 
on his way to Europe. A. B.C 

At Norfolk he became an unruly bah 
with arebellious people. See Archbishop 
Marechal’s Pastoral to Norfolk, 1819. 

To 35 Jno. S. C. Hogan, first postmaster 
of Chicago 1832, was a Catholic. 

His name was attached toa petition 
drawn up and signed by the Catholics of 
Chicago addressed to *‘The Bishop of 
St. Louis’”’ imploring that a pviest be 
sent to Chicago to establish a fixed 
parish there. This paper, a copy of 
which, from the archives in St. Louis, is 
in my possession is endorsed ‘‘ received 
April 16th 1833,” and on the following 
day Rev. Father St. Cyr, was appointed 
by Bishop Rosatti to the mission at 
Chicago. W. J. ONAHAN. 
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To No, 52 Noreliance can be placed on 
any of these statements though they are 
in accepted histories and believed by 
nearly one. 

No Elizabeth McGauley or such name 
appears on the land or testamentary 
recoids of Philadelphia. We have per- 
sonally examined. So have others, 

John Michaei Brown was not a priest. 
In his will which we published in the J. 
C. B. U. Journal, in 1876, he describes 
himself as *‘a physician late of the West 
Indies.’’ He lived on his farm with his 
wife and they made transfers of land. 

In 1747, he and his wife Sarah von- 
veyed 154 acres on Wingohocking Creek 
to Father Greaton for £92. 

Mass was said at his house by Father 
Schneider. By his will he made bequests 
of **My church vestments and my two 
negroes’’ to his sister Anastatia and to 
Eleauor ‘tall my plate except what be- 
longs to the church vestments.’’ ‘To his 
grandson Samuel Lynch he gave his 
‘negro fellow, Cato.”” To Robert Kir- 
win of Bonnatoblor, [reland, he directed 
£10 Irish money should be paid ‘for 
Masses.’? To George Meade, the grand- 
father of the late General George Meade, 
he bequeathed £10. The will was made 
Dec. 5th, 1750, and hedied on 15th. The 
executors were Rev. Theodore Schreider 
on whom he bequeathed £20) Robert 

eade (father of George) and Edward 
Luther. He directed that he should be 
buried in a grave *‘in the orchard on my 
plantation’? and that ‘‘the dones of my 
child, if they be found, shall be interred 
with my body.”’ 

To his brother-in law, Thadee he gave 
all his ‘‘books and drugs.’’ This was Dr. 
Thady Morphy for whom a letter will be 
found advertised in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of January 12th, 1758. Morphey, 
or as Brown’s will has it, Murphy was 
married to Brown’ssister Eleanor. Mary 
Brown, Bridget Brown, alias Kelly, and 
Anastatia Dillon were .is other sisters. 
In his will Dr. Brown gave directions as 
to the size of his grave, of the wall that 
should be built around it and of what 
material it should be constructed. It 
was not molested by the Native Ameri- 
cans of 1844. More likely to have been 


camped on by the fleeing Catholics of 
Kensington after the burning of St, 
Michael’s church when numbers took to 
the woods north of that portion of our 
city. Brown’s farm is the land north 
and west of the present New Cathedral 
Cemetery, across the railroad. That the 
Native Americans did not disturb the 
grave was stated to us by John Kelly, 
pastor of St. Stephen’s church, about 
twenty years ago. He told us he had 
investigated that story and found it un- 
founded. The Native Americans were 
not as bad as Catholic historians have 
painted them when historically con- 
sidered. 

Thestory that Dr. Brown wasa priest 
was first published, as far as we have 
been able to discover, in Watson’s Annals 
of Philadelphia. It was so believed to 
be correct that it was determined to 
remove his remains to consecrated 
ground. Accordingly in January 1846, 
Father McLaughlin of Richmond, and 
Father O’Kane of Frankford, with a 
dozen or so of men went to the grave to 
bring the remains away. On arrival it 
was found that no preparations had been 
made. So the removal was not then 
made. However, on February 21st 1848, 
the remains were removed to St. Stephen’s 
grave yard, Nicetown, and reinterred 
with appropriate ceremonies by Bishop 
Kenrick, and the priests ofthe city. The 
original headstone can yet be seen over 
the grave. Alli in our standard histories 
about Brown and Miss. McGauley is 
simply historical romance. “ 

Father Greaton’s name was Joseph. 
We claim he visited Philadelphia as 
early as 1720. Don’t believe that story 
about his coming to this city in the 
‘disguise’? of a Quaker, if you suppose 
that the garb was a distinctive dress such 
as we know Friends now wear. 

He did not need to disguise himself for 
fear of the Quakers. They wore no dis- 
tinctive garments in 1730 and they were 
Friends. So much sothat in 1741, when 
a number of Presbyterians were on the 
way to ‘‘tear out’? Father Greaton’s 
chapel the Quaker Pemberton and other 
Friends stopped them. Papists and 
Quakers were friends in those days. 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


NOTES. 


—If you notice an error in any state- 
ment made in this publication no matter 
how unimportant you may think it is, 
you will get on the Editor’s list of special 
friends by correcting it. Weaimataccu- 
racy, not style. Statements made in 
THE RESEARCHES will hereafter pass 
as historical facts. S » we want to be 
correct and not mislead those who here- 
after will seek these pages for information. 
Kindly remember this and do not let any 
error pass. A trifling error may mislead 
a writer greatly. 

—In 1846 Rt. Rev. John Hughes of 
New York was offered the Mission to 
Mexico. He was the first Catholic dig- 
nitary called to the council of the Nation. 
He declined. Hesaid ‘‘I am a citizen of 
the United States. Iam bound to serve 
my country with all the energies I pos- 
sess. Asa Christian Bishop | am bound 
to be a Messenger of Peace but I have no 
favor to ask from any one and I have im- 
portant objects to fulfill at home’”’ Maury’s 
Statesmen of America in 1846, page 243. 

—Father Alerding, author of the His- 
tory of the Church in the Diocese of 
Vincennes was sued by the Rev. D. O’ 
Donovan for $25,000 damages for stating 
in the History that ‘‘Rev. Dennis O’ 
Donovan came next and remained in 
spite of the Bishop, to the great scandal 
of the Catholics” of Brownsburg Ind. 

Decision was given in favor of Father 
Alerding. 

—In thelibrary of the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia is a 
pamphlet with the title *‘A plan design- 
ing the extension of the measures to pro- 
mote the instruction of the members of 
the Roman Catholic Church and propa- 
gation of its Doctrines either through 
the Diocese of Louisiana, the United 
States of North America, the Western 
Continent or World New Orleans. 
Printed’ by John Penrice 30 Custom 
House Street. 1831.”’ It has 30 pages. 

—In 1876 the people of New Hampshire 
by the majurity of 4 votes in a vote of 42 
706 decided to allow otherg than Protes- 
tants to be eligible to hold office in Legis- 
lature or to be Governor or Senator. 


By a majority of 1383 they decided to 
retain the word ‘‘Protestant”’ in the Bill 
of Rights so that the power to “‘support 
Protestant teachers of piety, religion and 
morality”? still exists, 

—In Register at Kaskaskia is a record 
of the Baptism of a child born at Natchez 
Dec. 1720 and its baptism there by a 
voyageur, Pierre La Vivlette. The child 
was baptised again at Kaskaskia May 
1721 (Mag. Am. His. March 1881 p.-171.) 

—In Pa. Mag. for July 1887 page 237 
is an obituary notice of the death of the 
wife of Governor Gordon of Pennsylvania 
in 1734. It states that her two brothers 
**were seduced from the Protestant reli- 
gion.”” The eldest died “some years 
since”’ and held a high office in the court of 
Tuscany, ‘‘the other is now confessor to 
his Most Catholic Majesty. She died a 
true Protestant of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

—In 1700 the Pennsylvania Assembly 
passed an Act for tne naturalization of 
foreigners. In 1705 this was disallowed 
by the English Privy Council in accord- 
ance with the right permitted it by the 
Charter to Penn to reject any law of the 
Assembly within five years of its passage. 
In 1708, ‘probably on some hint that the 
difficulty”? with the law of 1700 wasa 
fear on the part of the Council that 
Catholics might be naturalized, an Act 
was passed vy the Assembly, naturalizing 
by name certain prominent German Pro- 
testants of Germantown. 

Such special Acts were passed in 1729, 
30, 34, 37 and in 1742 a general Act for 
the naturalization of Protestants was 
passed.’’—Stilie’s Religious Tests in Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania. 

—We add the following information 
to our sketch of FitzSimons. He was 
one of the founders of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, Sept. 17th 1771. 

He was Vice-President March 18th 
1782, when Washington, who had been 
“adopted”? a member Dec. 17th 1784, 
attended the meeting at George Evan’s, 
FitzSimous was the last Vice-President 
elected, March 17th 1796. 

Aug. 1788 an incorporatorofSt. Mary’s, 

April 10th, 1798, elected Trustee of St. 
Mary’s; served one year. 



































HOLIDAY GOODS 


We present a larger and more varied stock of Churcli Ornaments and 
Trimmings this season than ever before. Every department has been replen- 
ished with new and choite designs and we are better prepared than éver to 
supply the wants of the Reverend Clergy and Religious. 

We have new designs in Chasubles, Dalmatiques, Copes, Veils, Stoles, 
Albs, and Surplices, either finished or the material for making them, as we 
have an equally choice lct of Damasks, Gold Cloth, Galons, Fringes, Em- 
blems and Embroidering Material ; our Brussel Laces for Albs, Surplices and 
Altar Fronts are the choicest patterns we have had for years. We have a very 
complete line of Candelabra, and are fully equiped for doing up old ones, as 
also gilding old SACRED VESSELS. 





As the Feast of the Purification is so near at hand we call attention to our 
complete line of Church Candles; we carry a full line in all sizes of the fol- 
lowing grades: Stearic acid candles of very best quality: Moulded beeswax 
Candles; Sunbleached beeswax Candles; Yellow beeswax Candles; Chemically 
pure beeswax Candles, a candle made for specific trade only. Wax tapers for 
lighting gas. Fleats and Olive Oil for Sanctuary lamps, Compressed charcoal 


blocks for the censer; and five distinct grades of Incense with which we can 
suit the most fastiduous taste. 








OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Has brought us several hundred new customets, which confirms it as a 
success ; this is a feature we have introduced to supply our goods in small 
quantities to distant purchasers many of whom hail it as a gréat boon. 





H. G. OESTERLE. 


MANUFACTURER & IMPORTER OF 


VESTMENTS AND CHURCH ORNAMENTS, 
NO. 224 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIG ses 


FREE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. - 


Per dozen, $2.00; per dozen, “by mail, $2.35; One hundred copies, $15.00. 


Catholic Home Almanac 


FOR isss.. 


With a finély executed Chromo-Frontispiece 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated. "2 the Calendars In Red end Blac 
It contains original contributions this year from Right es aot i. Keane, ‘D. > Bishop 
of Richmond, Rev. R. S. DewWey,:S.J., Rev. rennan, Maurice F. Egan, 
Christian Reid, Rosa Mutholland, Eleanor C. Gekasie Anna T. Sadilier, Helen 
O’Donneil, Mary M. Meline, and other Catholic Writers. 
Besides the articles'written ‘expressly for this Almanac there is a lar ‘ge selection of Prost and Verse, 
embracing Tales, Legends, Anecdotes; Historical, Biographical. an Descripting Sketches, Statis- 
tics, Astronomical Calculations, etc., making® it 


The Best Family Reading for the Long Winter Evenings. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, CINCIINATI. AND CHICAGO. 
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